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PRtsE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING, to be held at NORWICH, 
commencing WEDNESDAY, ‘August 19, 1868. 


President. 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, Esq. F.R.S. D.C.L., 
Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
General Arrangements. 
The 1 > eee 's Inaugural Addresson Wednesday, August 19th, 
80 
a Be Sectional Meetings, from the 20th to 25th inclusive. 
Boirées on Thursday, the 20th es Tuesday, the 25th. 
Evening Discourses by Dr. Odling, F.R.S. Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Institution ; and J. Fergusson, Esq. 


.R. 
The Reception Room, Masonic Hall, will be opened at Noon on 
Monday, August 17th, or sale of Tickets, &c. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will give every 
information in their power. 


DONALD DALRYMPLE, i Leeal 
JOSEPH OROMPTON, SSecretaries. 





tala COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS of EDINBURGH. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Preliminary Exami- 
nations in General Education by the Royal Colleges of < ysicians 
and Surgeons of Edinburgh, for the Session 1868-69, will be held 
on the following days, viz., Saturday, October 24th, 1868; Satur- 
day, November 7th, 1868 ; Saturday, April 2ith, 1889 ; Saturday, 
July 24th, 1869; and on each occasion the Examination will be 
continued on the following Monday. 

Information as to the Subjects of Examination, &c.,may be 
mi on op to the Officer of either College. 


LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Founded a.p. 1563. 

Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 

Principal—The Rev. JOHN OATES, M.A., Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Vice-Principal and Master of the Modern School— 

H. C. WATSON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Valuable Scholarships — Exhibitions are open to persons 
educated at Elizabeth Coll 
For Prospectuses, &c., app! . ‘to the Principal. 


RIVATE etnies. —A agen CLERGY- 
Gentleman_of Good Fam receives a few 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS to mepcase, for. the Public Schools, 
&c., in_a_beautifully-situated house, in one of the healthiest 
en arts of England. Great attention is rete the physi ue of the 
Adres Fenging, Gymnastics, and Riding taught if desired.— 
M.A, Westerton’s Library, Hyde Park-corner, London, 








DUCATION, BRIGHTON.—There will be 

VACANCIES at’ the ensuing Term, commencing September 
the 7th, in a long-established first-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, of 
limited numbers. Resident French and German Governesses. 
Professors in attendance: — M. de Paris, Mr. Booty, Madame 
Adelaide, Signor Mecatte, Signor Venosta, Mr. Bare! lay Phillips, 
c. Terms from Sixty to Seventy Guineas.—Address the Pain- 
c1paL, 17 and 18, Powis-square, Brighton. 


Ma O GRADUATES in Honours of Cambridge 
(the one Classical, the other Bethemation), who speak 








posed Regulation making Greek an i ti 
subject of - amination has mo pemipenet. \ 
cretary Royal College of Physicians. 
JAMES SIMSON, Secretary Royal Collese of ictasiean: 


OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 

/ TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING.—The complete 
Course will in future consist of four Sessions, and the Session Pill 
be from the 1st of October in each year to the 30th of April in the 

wing year, instead of beginning on the Ist of November as 
fucttofore. The Fee will be of 251. for one Session, or 60l. for the 
se of four § NemeECDe, PAYSULS << geen 
necessary particulars may earnt by applying (by letter 
-) to the Secretary, Science and Art Sienectioan: South Ken- 
gton. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on the 

ist of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY and EDITOR 
shall be combined, gentlemen desirous of ceoreninx a 
are requested to send in thei 1 
later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, 
from whom all particulars can be obtained. Salary 6001. per 
annum, with a residence, coals and gas 


12, Hanover-square, London, W. 
N ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 
\ EXHIBITION-ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
THIRD and bende Aaa og SERIES of Celebrated Persons 
who have died since 1800. On and after BOaDAL. —* 3. 
the Exhibition will be OPEN FREE on Monday: esdays, 
Saturds are: ; on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Pie the Xamis- 


sion will be ne each person. Open from 10 a.m. to 7 P.M.— 
Catalogues 1s. and 1s. 6d. - ee: 








SOCIETY of 








WILL CLOSE 22xp AUGUST. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, 


CORK. 
SESSION, 1968-69. 


MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 20th of October next, will be held in the 
College, an Examination a Matriculation ; and for Scholar- 
ships on THU RSDAY, the 

The Council have the oben of conferring at these Rassias, 
tions— Eight Senior Scholarships, of the value of 401. each ; and 
Forty-six “unior Scholarships, varying in value from SOL. ~S 251. 
tach ; .o Fifteen of which first year’s students are eligible. 

For Prospectuses and further information apply to the Regis- 
trar «9 ‘he College. 

Signed by order of the President, 


ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, 


TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per ann. 

Middle School, 40 Guineas _,, 
Elementary School, 30 Guineas rr 


Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patron- 
esses, address Mrs. Moret, Lady Principal at the College. 


Scriptural Teaching under the Su 
M'‘Call 








” ” 
” ” 


erintendence of Rev. Wm. 


and Rev. 
Masters. 

Lectures, aa .. By various Lecturers. 
Englis lo Mr. z Wood. and Mr. Home. 
French rs. Des Portes and De Meillac. 
’ man - Hort Hirschfeld. 
talian oe oe +» Signor Pistrucci. 

nish os we ‘) Seiior Vives. 

Dre co 00 os Sees Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner. 
pass al Herr Bosen and Mr. W. H. Monk. 

Mr. Gandee and a Sims. 

Dering and Calisthenics Mr. Webb Geo! 
Daily Medical Attendant Dr. Rawlins. 





RAwpon HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN 
FINCHLEY, close to EAST-END STATION. 
The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, Sept. 1st. 





[PUCATION, —A pinecones is wishful to 
gist his Son (aged 15 years) in a First-class FRENCH 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL, in or near BRUSSELS, where he can 
receive careful Instruction, moral training, and domestic com- 
fort. A Private Family, or a School where only a limited number 
of Pupils are received, preferred.—Address A. B., Mr. Slater, 16, 
St. Ann’s-square, M 








RUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, 55, BRUSSELS. 


ROTESTANT FRENCH and GERMAN 
COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES,—Principal, Madame 
BOICHOL HULBERT,—is pleasantly situated in the healthiest 
suburb, and offers superior Educational advantages, combined 
with English ih home comforts. Resident Foreign Governesses. 
Eminent Professors attend daily. Inclusive terms, 60 Guineas. 
—Address as above, or Miss Wixson, 166, Regent-street, W. 


" 
IRST-CLASS LADIES’ BOARDING 
BOB OOL for DISPOSAL, in consequence of the Death of 

the Proprieto: 

The School ‘has been carried on for upwards of 25 years by the 
late Proprietor, and has always held a high character. The 
House is quite detached, with large Gardensand Pleasure ES ny 
It is easy of access by Rail or Omnibus, is completely furnished, 
fitted with every requirement, and is ready for re-opening after 
the Vacation, which has only just ters 
B.A., care of Messrs. James Nisbet & Co., Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, will receive immediate attention. 


RIVATE TUTOR for the LONG VACA- 

TION.—An old Etonian, late King’s Scholar, who is going 

to the Bar, wishes to READ or TRAVEL with the Sons of some 

Perma or Gentleman, or to act in the capacity of Private 

y. Has travelled a good deal. ghest references 

Families whose Sons he separed fo Eton, or to Eton Masters 

and Tater .—Apply to * Eronensis,” Parkhurst’ 's Hotel, Euston- 
square, N.W. 


CU ee EOUs i. — EDUCATION. —A 
diplomée/, a Widow, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
to EDUCATE (efficiently assisted), to whose health and improve- 
ment she entirely devotes herse! if. Indian Parents or others 
requiring the whole responsibility of their Children undertaken 
would find this a happy and suitable Home for them. House ral 
situated, near the Sea. Excellent references given.—Address E. 
Wootton Rise, Bournemouth. 


{,DUCATION.—One Little Girl (or Sisters) 
can be placed in a Private Family, residing near Dulwich. 
—Addrese A. B., care of C. Blake, Esq., 4, Serjeants’ Inn, 
Temple, E. Cc. 
RIGHTON.—To PARENTS and GUAR- 
DIANS.—At the coming, ee Term, ONE or TWO 
YOUNG LADIES can be RE VED in a first-class png mre 
School, where every inter 7 Tffered for acquiring an inte 
lectual and on gn E eation, on moderate terms. Refer- 
ences given and required. — J., 13a, East-street, 
Brighton. 


RENCH AND GERMAN.—The above 
thoroughly learnt with an English Tutor at DRESDEN, 
who has now TWO pha ag ng ie has great experience in 
preparation for the Army, N ove 
tions ; can ~ art Classics and High Mathematics. Terms fro’ 
1001. a'year. He will be in London sen Au st 4 to 18. 
ences to ae of Pupils.—Address W. X ockwood’s, 75, New 
Bond-street, 


3EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Beprorp- 


Ss ARE. 
The SESSION 1868-69 will Eat N on Thursday, OCTOBER 15. 
Two Arnott Paeerenive, gin, a oe for two years 
ive Classes, will at the be- 
ginning of October. Candidates ms Seeuuied to send in their 
names to the Secretary before September 1. 
Prospectuses may be had ~ the 2 College. 
ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


| A LADY, cupestanced in TUITION, desires 




















dress C. 














ENGAGEM NT ina Family. Acquirements: French 
and German (Continental), Elementary tale! me. 
ould no’ 


lish in the usual Branches, Music aud Drawing. 
object to enter a good School with a view to an ultimate Partner- 





ELLEN TAYLOR. 


XUM 


ship.—Address C. G., Post-office, Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 































































































ae NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A 
riter o d Ability has lei CON . 
Me han one a - wo AWTICLES, or a LONDO ” ON LETTER, “J : 

ournal. referenees.—A. B., Mr. Frost, 3, 
Norte street, Smith- -equere, Westminster. 


ECRETARY AND AMANUENSIS.—A 
\O_ Gentleman is desirous of RECOMMENDING a YOUNG 
LADY in the above capacity, after September. She can correct 
pee pac . compile, he has a thorough Knowledge of literary business, 
id wou! invaluable to any one engaged in editing, ex’ 
ing, or in general literary work. She romaine’ with the Ad- 
vertiser two years. ppl, by letter, to A. W. 
seller, _Southampton-ro’ 
wo CLASS MONTHLIES FOR SALE.— 
‘ould be made VALUABLE PROPERTIES with a little 
cuban Satisfactory reasons for disposal. Both of good pres- 
tige—one in the Literary, and the other in the Religious world. 
Capital required for working almost nominal, and terms of pur- 
chase low a and easy.—Address JourNaLs, Uftice of the Vewspa epaper 
Press, 11, , ae Maria-lane, London. None but bona fide o' 





. ParNeLL, Book- 














TNO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 

Young Gentleman requires a RE-APPOINTMENT on a 
Newspaper. He is able to write Articles, is a verbatim Shorthand 
Writer, ane has a practical knowledge of the Newspaper Business. 
—Address M. J., Herald Office, Swansea, Glamorganshire. 


GENTLEMAN of ADDRESS WANTED, 
to REPRESENT a PURLASEING HOUSE. —Salary, 
Two Guineas a week, and a 1 Commission on all orders 
accepted. None but educated and well-connected parties need 
apply. Would be sr to any one pomeaing a small income 
their own.—Apply, by letter o only, to PB +care of Mr. Hinton, 
Chemist, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, We 
AUT UTHORSHIP. — GENTLEMEN about to 
lish_may obtain experienced ADVIOR ond ASSIST- 
ANCES Ay the Preparation of MSS. for Press by address » .-» care 
of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, London, E. 


NO GEOLOGISTS and CONCHOLOGISTS. 
—An unusually favourable opportunity presents itself for 

one or two Gentlemen, ng a small capital, to succeed to a 
business of a Scientific and It will be 
found specially meee = Students of pgp we! History gesking 


rofitable ter.— 
EF Z. 8., Wing’s Library, Thigh: street, Notting-hill. 


ATTERY of FIFTY LEYDEN JARS, 
with highly-finished Brass Fittings, so constructed as to be 
easily arranged into sets of ten cells each, or used entire. The 
whole fits into a anes ag This Battery is the one used 
by the te Andrew Crosse, Esq. in his Experiments with — 
— OR SALE, as a whole, or in Batteries of ten jars eac 
App ly to Mr. J.C. Srev ENS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 




















HEMISTRY. — A PROFESSOR of CHE- 
MISTRY ina Ceostrel, Institution of first-class standi: 

in the Provinces would RECEIVE . soa Gentleman to reside 
with his Family as LABORATORY P He would also par- 
ticipate in the Professor's operations oneal ivy e° Lay 4A 

Feder the would be alone in this capacity) f 

tl orough knowledge of Theoretical and Tec nical Chemistry soul 
present itself.—. B, 32841, Post-office, Birmingh: 


O PARENTS LJ GUARDIANS. — The 
Proprietor of a long-established Trade as a BOOKSELLER, 
STATIONER, and LI HARLAN, at the Westend of London, 
an Opening for a well-educated Youth as an A PPRENTICE, 
to reside in the house. A mium will be requircd.—Addre; 
A. X., at Mr. Way’ ‘8, Lithographer, 13, Wellington-street, Strand. 


ILTON'S NEW POEM.—A Copy of the 

2mo. Edition, in, which this Poem was discovered, with 

the < ghesaioan Portrait and Greek inscription complete, and 

a MS. note by Tuomas ** Very rare, especiall iy rint, 

though a bad one.” For Sal le, price 20 Guineas. Apply, B ae 
only, to A.B., 28, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


“PEARLIN JEAN.” 


T°? PICTURE COLLECTORS, and Others.— 
The Advertisers desire to DISCOVER a PICTURE formerly 
in the possession of Sir James Stewart, of ALLANBANK, beari| 
the above title, and representing a Lady dressed in black ani 
gold, with a large Spanish ruff, ona arich head-dress of feathers 
and pearls. Any information that can be are ee this 
Fictare —_ Ay gratefully received by P. & Cotnacut & Co., 
14, all 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 

\O GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or 

Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 11. ls., the 
Perfect Course of Lessons. 

___ London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


pope — GERMANY. — Miss 
DILTHEY’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
Hanau, near Frank fort-on-Maine.—First-rate Education, limited 
number of Pupils, home comforts. References to Clergymen and 
Parents of former Pupi Good references required. — Apply, 


by letter, as ab: above. 

portray BY CORRESPON NDEN NCE. E.—A 
Classman in Coston mons, of whose Pupils have 

su kaponeded 5 me nd Tova me other Examinations,—will CORRE- 

SPOND o ic, and the Moral Sciences ; Com- 

position <a —. on Fevers § Set and Answered, &. 

—D. , Mr. Kelly, Gray’s Inn Gate, W.C. 


OTICE.—To Photographic Artists, 
sellers, and Publishers, the AUTOTYPE PRINT, 
PUBLISHING COMPANY (Lim ~e hereby G 
That they are the ool he Patent nteA0 
wan for producing Photographs in aaben and o! porny: 
Pigments, and that Applications for Licences for 
, or for vending Pictures produced by the 





























Process, 
be addressed to them, at their Temporary Offices, 5, 
London. 
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eUcATIoN on the CONTINENT.—The 
Misses GEDDES receive a LIMITED hte of YOUNG 
LADIES for Board and Education in Dresden. Their Establish- 
ment offers all the advantages of a Continental education, com- 
bined with the moral training and_domestic comforts of an 
English home. Miss Geddes visits England with Pupils every 
season, and returns towards the end of August to Dresden, with 
Young Ladies committed to her care.—For Prospectuses, and 

eB Parents of Pupils, apply to Miss Grppes, care of 

r Ho University, Aberdeen ; or to the Misses GeppEs, 
21, Walpiirgis Strasse, Dresd Dresden, Saxony. _ 


DUCATION AT THE SE ASIDE, 
WEST CLIFF SCHOOL, RAMSGATE. 
Principal—A. P. SOUTHER, M.C.P., assisted by three Resident 

and two Visiting Masters. 

The School, which is commodious and well ventilated, issituated 
in the most salubrious part of the town. Diet unlimited, and of 
the first quality. Terms moderate and inclusive. References to 
the Sova he of present and former pupils. This School is noted for 

g large numbers of pupils at the Public Examinations. 

Scholastic duties were resumed on July 30th. i 

ars AMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 
r. A. MELVIL LE DELL receives PUPILS for the CURE 

of: all Voo Al, DEFECTS and IMPEDIMENTS. The DEAF 
DUMB are taught to speak. Private Lessons in ELOCU- 

TION an and VISIBLE SPEECH. —18, Harrington- square, N.W. 


FADUCATION. — Kénieswin NTEN, near Bonn. 

—The Misses HASSENKAMP have FOUR VACANCIES 

in hope gg ey for Young Ladies. Inclusive Terms, 602 

and eduction for Sisters. References kindly permitted 

s, Anstey Hall, Coventry, and Mrs. Lakin, Gil- 
ry, ! Lutterworth. 


RG. AN. —Lessons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 

on a fine Instrument (with two Manuals and full Pedal 

rei gee —Pupils and Students may arrange terms on application 
to W. V.5., 143, Strand (Organist, St. Michael, Stockwell). 


N ESSRS. FRE DERICK BEN TLEY & CO. 
beg to inform the PUBLISHERS and the general Trade 
that they have just purchased, from the Executrix of the a 
r. Tuomas Harriip, his SINESS acy sive PLA 
and that they = prepared be execute ever 'y sription of Bu 
Commercial and ¢ PRINTING w with the utmost des- 
patch, and on the most “ie nable terms. 


i lew AUTHORS.—R. HARDWICKE, Pops- 
LISHER, 192, PICCADILLY, begs to inform Authors of 
Works on Natural Hist: ory, Travel, General Science, Miscel- 
laneous Literature, that A can bring all Works lished by 
him prominently befor ub th at home and abroad. 
Being practically acqu: nte ‘a with printing, and he aving been 
many years engac zed in busine tt ring a knowledge of the 
best modes of Illustration, he is enabled to offer great facilities 
to Gentlemen who eutrust their works to him. Es mates of cust, 
terms of publishing, and other parti ulars, on application. W oy 
intended to aRpeae in the autumn shou!d be put in hand at one 
192, Piccadilly 


H ARDW ICE cE'S ¢ CA AT TAI LOGUI E of New, 
le Interesting, and Useful Works forwarded, gratis, on 
application. 

London : 



















































Robert Harpwic 





KE, 192, Piccadilly. 
DISPOSED OF, 


‘The Junior Athens um 
s 
s illy 


LU B PREMISES TO I 
King-street, St. James’s-equs 
being about to remove to t 
LEASE of their present Premi 
for a Club, “OR E.- 
particulars, appl y 
or to Mr. F. 


Grows 


The Compiler of ‘Snow's Concoz 
that several notices of the work h . 
feel obliged by the Publi ari for 
containing such notices. 
postase. —Address Rev. ‘Tuos. Syow, Hi: alifa 4 















to Me ‘W. Ba 
pr, 49, Pall Mall, SW. 
NCORDANCE. Pric 


Partridge. 









S CON 

















BRtise “and FOREIGN | SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Seneeet 
Specimens and Named Colle 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Pi 

Elementary and other Collecti 
An Abridge alogue of {Coll ections in Britis 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


[DEBENTURES at 5, 51, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Cupital, £750,000, 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
Majer-Geneeal Henry Pelham i 2. J. 
Step ‘t nen 2. come iy 





th, continues to supply Single 

of BRITISH SUELLS, in- 

od List, 4d. 

of FOREIGN SHELLS. 
d Foreign 












Emerson Tennent, 


Harry George a 0 ame Esq. 
















George Lreland, P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 
fa J. BDRAINE, Es« 
The Directors are pr entures on the fol! “yn 
ee :—For on .; for three ye 
and fo rs and 





Aextiostions for par 
Company, Palmerston- 
By o 


COLONIAL INVESTS 








IE aN is 
HE CEYLO COMP ANY Y, L IMITED, 
are prepared to effect Tnvestme on Morte: , in Ceylon 





and Mauritius, 
desired. 

For further particulars appli 
the Company, Palmerston-buildiu 


with or without tele guarantee, as may be 






yn to be made at the Office of 
" TT Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secreta ry. 


1 <7 EAT 
AVE YOU SEEN THE ZOETR OP E, or 
WHEEL OF LIFE? If not, you have not seen the gre: atest 
wonder of the age. This” mi urvellous American toy, complete, 
ready for use, with Twelve strips of Figures. price 5s. Carri: ze 
free, packed in a Box, for 90 stamps.—H. G. CLarxe & Co., 2, 
Garrick- street, U ov eut-garden. 





7 











HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH. A new Sritg Pastime, 50,000 Comical Trans- 
formations for Young and Old. Endless amusement for parties 
of two to fifty. Post free ong 4stamps.—H. G. CLarke & Co., 
“2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 





M‘LEAN begs to call attention to his method 

e of CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS—a 

branch of art which, with valuable wigan it is so dangerous to 
neglect.—T. M‘Lean, 7, Haymar a Sn on 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES. ol few Copies of 
NOEL HUMPHREYs’S a ene Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, — at 11.1 ., may be had at the 
reduced price of 158., , EMAN, 463, Oxford-street, 
London, It contains hand: coloured P’ ‘lates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of NoEL 

HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

2 vols. in 1, paaeeee at 3l. 3s., may be had at the reduced ne of 

258., of J. Oxford-street, London. It con- 

tains hand- coloured Plates of 350 different V arieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


OR SALE.—An ALTITUDE and AZI- 
MUTH INSTRUMENT, a 12-inch Arch, divided u —" 
silver, to read to 10 seconds. —At] - Munro's, Mz achinist, 
4, Gibson-street, Waterloo-road, SE. 











TO BOOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS AND SCHOLARS. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with an Index of 30,000 References, 
half morocco, price 78. 


UARITCH’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, arranged in Classes, offered for Sale at the nett 
prices affixed, at 15, PICCADILLY. 


“Though not in the habit of calling attention to Booksellers’ 
Catalogues, the one before us is so remarkable for its extent (it 
consists of 1,130 pp., and describes some fifteen thousand books, 
the majority of great rarity and value), that we feel bound to 
bring it under the notice of all admirers of fine Books, and of 
students in all classes of literature. 

Notes and Queries, June 20, 1868. 

* This is something more than a trade compilation : it is one of 
the most valuable books—as such books go—that has been offered 
for sale for a long time. Mr. Quaritch’s Catalogue is full of 
original and valuable comments on the works offered for sale 
and the whole is got up with an amount of erudition, care, an 
labour simply inconceivable when it is remembered the purposes 
to which these virtues have been applied This Catalogue is 
like Johnson's Dictionary, amusing for almost the same reason— 
its extracts and comments: it is a monument to the diligence 
and industry of the compiler.”—7he Leader, J une 27, 1868. 

The following Sections may be had po. — ee at 4d. each:— 
234. Catalogue of Spanish and Port e Literature; Works 

on Spain and Portugal; French ond German Books. 
Catalogue of Works on Natural History, Science, Natural 

Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy. 

Catalogue of Works on E luropean Philology, Polyglotts, 

Languages and Literatures of the Minor Nationalities 

of Europe; Greek and Roman Classics ; Theology; Li- 








No. 








236. 
237. 





239. nial Literature, Manuscripts, Eastern 
Bibles in all Languages; Greek Biblical 
Manuscripts. 

. Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 

, Architecture, the Picture Galleries, Early Wood- 
cut Books. 

Catalogue of Ancient M anuscripts ; 
Heraldry, Genealogy, Topograpt ny, Paleography, Nu- 
mismata; Typogra;hical Monuments of the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Sev euteenth Centuries. 

Catalogue of Miscellaneous and Choice Books in all De- 
partments of Literature. 

Bernarp Qvanitcu, 15, Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


wo 
re 
S 


241. Books on Antiquities, 








242. 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. 


Postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
CNE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON 


BOOK LIPERAL TERMS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for AUGUST. 


Postage free on application. 


This Catalogue includes Leaves from Her Majesty’s Journal— | 


Motley’s Netherlands, Vols. III. and IV.—Bulwer’s Historic Cha- 
racters—Guild Court, by George MacDonald—The Last Chronicle 
of Barset, and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at 
the lowest Current Prices, with a large Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, for Wedding and Birth- 
day Presents and School Prizes. 


Mounte’s SeLect Lrprary, New OxFORD-STREET. 





CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


——_ 
SECRETARIES of LITERARY, PHILO. 


SOPHICAL and SCIENTIFIC INSTIT = 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c. UTIONS, Young 


GERALD MASSEY (Author of ‘ Shakspeare’s Sonn 
Private Friends,’ ‘ Ballad of Babe Christabel r “Craigcrook Castle? 
‘War Waits,’ * Robert Burns,’ ‘ Havelock’s Warn? &c.) sub . 
py foilowing List of LECTURES for the Forthcoming \gubmits 

A Course of three Lectures on Shakspeare; His Sonnets 
tiie Private Friends.—2. The Man Shakspeare.—3. Charles * Lam 
— 4. Old England's Sea-Kings. en Th ange —— ~ 
Raphaclitiom in Poetry and Painti 7 
Reading from Poems Published and apablicnen Ly Cc 
ront’é.—10. The Poetry of Tennyson.—1l. Sir Charles J 

apier.—l2. Yankee Humour.—13. Thomas De Quincey, — a 

‘oetry of Robert Browning.—15. Swedenborg. — Poets and 
aed of Young Ireland.—Address Ward’s Hurt, Ringsha)), 
erts. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent. 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply te, eon _All — ~ best. New Books, 
lish, French, and Germ: a 
tuses, with List of New Publications “qiatis and post free, 
* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application,— 
Bootu’s, Cuurton’s, Hopgson’s, ‘and Saunpers & Or.ey’s Unite] 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


[_OXPON LIBRARY, 12, St. James's squar, 


London.—Founded i in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, Which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, jg 
various Languages ; Subscription, 37. a year, or 2l., with Entranee. 
fee of 61.; Life Membership, 261. ‘Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. CaTaLocue (New Edi. 
tion), price 15s.; to Members, 108. 6d. 


_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ets and His 

















“Sales iy Auction 
Miscellaneous Sale. 


i R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 
- TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street. Cov: ent- garden, 
rit FRIDAY, August 7, at_half-past 12 precisely, a variety of 
AMERAS and LENSES, by several good makers, Baths, Print. 
in Frames, a few Lots of Natural History, and a variety of Mis. 
cellaneous Lots. 


On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 








Miscellaneous Books.—Three Days’ Sale. 
[LESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by — 


TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
WEDNESDAY, August 5, and two following days, at 1 6 clock, 
a COLLECTION of BOOKS in Miscellaneous Literature; com- 
prising Nash’s Mz wnsions of na and, 4 yols.— Richardson's Studies 
from Old English Mansions, 4 vols.—Waring’s Art Treasures of 
the United Kingdom—Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols.—Critici 
Sacri, 13 vols.—l’oli Synopsis, 5 vols.—Goodwin’s Ww orks, 5 vols— 
W: att’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols., interleaved, in 8—Lavater's 
Physiognomy, 3 vols.—Doré’s Don Quixote—Seott’ 's Bible, 6 vols, 
—Music by Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, and others—Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, 4to., 1676, and other Old Plays—Dyce’s Shakspear, 
9 vols,—Fairbairn’s Crests, 2 vols.—Tytler’s Scotland, 10 vols— 
Winkles’s Cathedrals, 3 vols.—Merivale’s Romans, 6 vols.— Buffon’ 
Natural History, 20 vols. —Alison’s Europe from 1815 to 1852, 9 vols, 
--British Essayists, 4 45 vols.—Tracts and Pamphlets, * very inter- 
esting collection, in 68 vols.—Quarterly Review, 95 — 
Pictorial History of England, 8 vols.—Bishop lio MS 
edited by Furuivall, 3 vols. —Smith’s C: gained Rs risonné of 
Foreign Painters, 9 vols. —Milton’ 's Works, by Mitford, 8 vols.— 
Parker Society’s Pub lications, 48 vols.—Hawker’s W orks, 10 vols, 
—Smith’s Dictions ury of the Bible, 3 vols.—Clarke’s Bible, 6 vols. 

'o be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








The Library of the late Dr. THOMAS PRICE, of Upper 
Norwood; and a Theological Library from E 
\ 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC. 
tN, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery- om Ww C., on 
TUESDAY, August 11, and following day, at 1 o'clock, the 
LIBRARY of the late Dr. THOMAS PRICK, removed from his 
residence at Upper Norwood ; comprising an extensive Collection 
of Standard Looks in Divinity, History, Philosophy, Biography, 
and General Liter: ature ; also the Theological Library of a Clergy- 


man, deceased, from Essex. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Hebrew ‘and Jewish Books and M SS. 
REDERIK MULLER, Bookseller, AM- 


STERDAM, will SELL, at his Sale-rooms, Hierenzracht 
= Kk. 130. NOVEMBE ao 3, and following days, a Collection of 
H BOOKS and MAN neg T'S, formed 
 Gius Alm: unzi, of Padova, Rabbi Jacob 
Emden, of Altona ‘died 1776), and Chief Rabbi M. L. Lewensteiz, 
of Paramaribo (Surinam) 

The Hebrew Section consists of nearly 3,000 works, and contains 
the rarest Editions, printed on Vellum before 1500, and many 
works unknown to all Bibliographers. 

The Jewish Books, 2,600 in number, comprise a vast and rare 
assemblage of Works by Jews and Christians on Biblical and 
Rabbinical Literature and History, especially many very rare 
and unknown books by the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, such as 
| the Spanish book with the 4 Plates by Rembrandt, &c. 

mong the MSS. a Machasor, on Vellum, of the 12th or isth 
century, is of the highest ae 
alozues may be had, post free, on receipt of three —— 
stamps, of Mr. David Nutt, 270, Strand; Messrs. Asher & ¢ 
| 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden ; 3 Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
| 14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden, London. 











Lib rary of a Gentleman, deceased ; and ¢ a 1 Further Portion 
of the Library of ANSLEY WINDU S, Esq. 


gee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
} by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-sauare, W.C. 
| (west side). on MONDAY, August 10, and two following days, the 
LIBRARY of aG ENTLEMAN, deceased ; comprising Standard 
Works in all Classes of Literature, amongst which are Claude's 
Liber Veritatis, 3 vols.—Canova’s Works on Sculpture, large papey; 
3 vols.—Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols.—Gould’s Birds © 
p ba me Parts I. to X.—Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopsedia, 
18 vols.— British Essayists, 40 vols—Wellington Despatches, 
8 vols.—Brydges, Censura Literaria, 10 vols.—Dryden’s Works, 
by Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols.—Locke’s Works, 10 vols.— Hobbes’ 
Works, 11 vols —Works relating to America, Voyages, Travels, 
Biography, an Misesinnsons Literature. Also, a FURTHEB 
PORTION of the Le Y¥ of ANSLEY WINDUS, Esq. 
| po tel are pre. g- 
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The atta Choice and Valuable Library of the late 


FELIX SLADE, Esq., in magnificent Specimens of 
Binding. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, ee & HODGE, Auc- 
tion y and Works illustrative < i 


inl ‘SHA, avd AGURIOR, at their House, No. 13, 
ina = = nity a. WC. on x ~ oy cle a.e08 “ave 
d: a 1 o'clock precisely, the exceedingly Choice an: 
folowing days, a Lo clook precirely FELIX SLADE, Esq, in 
magnificent Specimens of Sisiee com — Books of Prints in 
the finest state—Early and Modern —Specimens of 

Printing on Vellum—Choice Service books Pisked Copies of the 

pest Works in English and French Literature, including exqui- 

sitely beautiful Examples of the Bibliopegistic’ Skill of oe most 
celebrated Englis' and Foreign Binders, ancient and modern, 
among which h chefs-d’ euvre of Roger Payne, Johnson, Mentegu. 

Kaltbwber, Beumgarten, Staggemeier, Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, 

e Gascon, De Seuil, Monnier, Padeloup, De Rome, 

Bradel, Lortic, Capé Cape, ’Niedrée, Thomson, Trautz-Bauzonnet, &c. 

ot ‘be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post. ¢ on receipt of twelve stamps. 

Extremely Rare and Curious Books (several printed on 
Vellum), Romances of Chivalry, Early Poetry, Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts, dc. 

MESSRS. 


Sytem f WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Litera rary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their H 
Wellington- -street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 
1 o'clock precisely, Extremely RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS 
(several printed on vellum), Romances of Chivalry, Early Poetry, 
Illuminated Manuscripts, &c., in beautiful bindings, including 
Boutillier, Somme Rurale, printed by Colard Mansion in 1479, in 
magnificent binding—Balbi Catholicon, cirea 1475—Bonifacii V UL 
Decret: ulia, Moguntize, 1470, printed on vellum—Evangelis 1 et Epi- 
stole Festorum, ad Usum Ecclesiz S. Honorati,2 vols., manuscript 
with illuminations— Heures de la Reine Anne de Bretagne—Lan- 
celot du Lac, 3 vols. in 1, Paris, 1513—Le Brun, Galerie des Pein- 
tres Flamands, Hollandais et Allemands, 8 vols. in 2, morocco— 
Musée Royal, 2 vols.—Palladien, 1555—Palmerin d’Angleterre, 2 
vols. in 1, Lyon, 1553— Perceforest, 6 vols. in 3, the Roxburghe 
copy—Sha ikespe: are’s W. orks, second edition—Usuardi Martyrolo- 

ium, MS. on Vellum, Sec. xiv—Waring’s Masterpieces of In- 
dustrial Art, 3 vols.—various Editions of the Horm, printed on 
Vellum and also in Manuscript, with Illuminations—and nume- 
rous other Standard WwW aes in the Cheicest Bindings, by Monnier, 
Padeloup, De Rome, Capé, Duru, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Niedrée, 
Hardy-Mennil, Behrends, Keebler, ‘Thomson, Hagué, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad; ; if by 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 











The Library of the late Rev. JOHN SMITH, of the 
Rectory, Bucklurst H ill, Essex. 


MESSRS. 
: r 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 

Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 11, and 
three jollowing days, at 1 o ‘clock’ precisely, the LIBRARY of the 
late Rev. JOHN SMITH, of the Rectory, Buckhurst Lill, Essex 
including Theological, Classical and ee Books in ail 
Classes of Literature. To which are added, Collection of 
an Eminent Naturatist, and the Library of a ) we an, com- 
rising Hubner’s Coloured Drawings of Four Thousand European 

oths and butterflies—Terentii Comedie, Manuscript of the 
Fifteenth Century—Annual Register, 106 vols, — Walton and 
Cotton’s Complete Angler, with Notes by Sir H. Nicolas, 2 vols.— 
Milland Wilson’s History of British India, 9 vols. Sag = de Vega 
Obras, 21 vols. —Punch, 51 vols.—Richardson’s Persian, Arabic and 
English Dictionary, 2 vols.—Sow erby’s English Botany, with Sup- 
plement, 36 vols. and 54 Numbers, Coloured Plates — Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom, 16 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron— 
Tours in France, Germ: any, and the Northern Counties of Eugiand 
aul Scotland--Bibliomania, Keminiscences, &c.—Auctores Clas- 
tina, ——— A. J. Valpy, 164 vols.—Galleria Reale di 
4+ —_ s.—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols., large. paper, Plates 
colo itate Drawings—Description de Izy pte, 23 vols. 
8r0., vwith fexnertad folio Atlases of Plates—Smith’s Lepidopterous 
Insects of Georgia, 2 vols., beautifully coloured Plates— Harris's 
Aurelian, coloured Plates—Wallich, Plantz Asiatica rariores, 
dvols., coloured Plates—with numerous Standard Works in the 
English and Foreign Languages. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
Pett, on receipt oft two stamps. 








“ADA MS & FRANCIS insert t ADVERTISE- 


41 MENTS in ali the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had cu sealiastion to— 
AMS & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E. Cc. 


n HE ‘EDIN BU KGH REVI EW, No. ccLxI. 
July, is just published 
Contents. 
I. SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 
Il. ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
. THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 
IV. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. 














Vv. WELLINGTON'S CORRESPONDENCE, 1819-1825. 
. PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
L ___London: don: Longms ans & Co. Ediuburgh : A. & C. Black C. Bls ack. 
No. CCCCLXIV. price 2s. 6d. 
Lines found among the Papers of Mary — of Scots at Chartley. 
to XIL 
— By Patricius Walker, Esq. The “ pas “Banks of 
Vikram and the Vampire ; or, Tales of Indian Devi! Adap 
lands and Seas of Another World. 


. THE MODERN RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
. LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF LEON FAUCHER. 
- NEW GERMANY. 
X. THE NATIONAL CHURCH 
F® ASER’S MAGAZINE, for Aveusr. 
Contents. 
The Irish Policy of the Disraeli Administration, and its Results. 
Trades Unionism in the City and May Fair. — 
Vatnersiana—Captain Ord’s Return. Chaps. X. to 
The Ninth Satire of Senses. Translated by Theodore Martin. 
Sentimental a sine 
by Richard F. Burton.—The Vampire’s Third, Sourth, and 
Fifth Stories. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
The French | Army in 1734. 
ag N 





sicus ana Scientia.—A Parable for the Present Day. 


aE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
EVIEW, for AUGUST, being No. 50 of the Bolted Pe 
Fg is +" S$’ DAY published, price 58., and contains Lord 
Brougham, ys —Il. pects of a Digest. —III. The Lord 
Chief. Tustlos Re England.—IV. The Union of Church and Sta‘ 
—V. The Law of Merchant Shipping.—VI. The Judicial Com: 
mittee of the = ancl VE Can a Person holding a Judi- 
cial Office sit in the House of Commons ?—Postscript, Events of 
the Quarter, Reviews. 
Publishers, Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law 
18) 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES HANNAY. 


ISS ET’ T H. 


—ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. One Shilling. 
Postage, 2d. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 
New Series. No.5. AUGUST, 1333. 
Contents. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By the Author of ‘George Geith.’ 
Chap. 12. Tholing His Assize. i ” 


IN MEMORIAM. A Poem. 
The SECRET of ECONOMY. 
OUR CABS. ; 

IN VINO VERITAS. 
AUGUST ROSES. A Poem. 
MERLIN. 

BISSET’S YOUTH. A Novel. 
The KING of CLUBS. 


HIRELL. A Novel. Illustrated. Chap. 17. In which the hero 
begins to undo his own work.— haps 18. Mr. Rymer experi- 
ments on our Postal System. —Chap. 19. Mr. Rymer’s first 
night at Bod emg —Chap. 20. The Letter Received.—Chap. 
ne Hirell.—Chap. 22. A Beam of Light. 

“EL ROLANDO MUERTO,” por VELASQUEZ. 

NEVER SAY DIE. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


“HANOVER SQUARE,” for AUGUST. 
Now ready, 


4s eoves . SOvVARe No. X. 


“ Murmures.”’? Nocturne- cide, "Piano. 
“It was a lover and = lass.” Soi 








.-Charles A , Boles, 
datewiod F, Stani: 
Words by A. ME 
“ LF tineelle.” Balla de salon. Piano..René Favarger. 


“ Little Blossom Virginia Gabriel. 
Words by Alfred Thompson. 


Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. Price 1a. 
London: Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square. 





ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


\NHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST. Price ONE SHILLING, 


Contents. 
NOT in SOCIETY. 
Chap. 9. At Hyde Park Corner. 
» 10. A Pleasant Hostess. 
+» 11. The Two Opera-Boxe: 
» 12. Mr. Miffkins orprae* *An Unpleasant Duty.” 
—— a PICTURES. Part Ill. 
on Ci 'y Land 
mow, ow aRY, and WHERE to BATHE. 
OUR GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS.—2. As They Are. 
HOME AGAIN. 
MUSIC in VANITY FAIR. Part III. 
“PTOWL PLAY.” My First Night under Canvas, 
The SCIENCE of CROQUET. Part II. 
PIGS to WIT. 
MY LAST SESSION. No. II. 
THEODORE the KING. 
The WARRIOR-PATRIOT. 


The a eg es WINDOW. A Dramatic Story, in a Prologue, 
and ‘'hree 
Act the Third, Scene 1. The by Histrionic and Lite- 


rary 
” Scene 2. The Little Chapel. 
pe Scene 3. ~*~. Best Bed-room of the Blue 
Ww. 
The Epilogue. 
NOTES and INCIDENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN :— 
St. Hicheles Church, Newcastle— Heraldic Anomalies—Sepul- 
chral Slabs. 


OBITUARY ee 
Samuel Lover— Coyne—Sir B. Guinness, Bart. M.P. 
—Kev. A. Fielding— Heber Kimball—Carlo Matteucci. 


Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouv erie-street. 
O * 


C E WeE 
AUGUST Ist. Price NINEPENCE. 
‘ontents. 
POPULAR SONGS. 
SKETCHES TAKEN at the SEASIDE. Drawn by F. Eltze. 
DEATH and the DOCTOR. 
The FISHERMEN of BOULOGNE. 
AGUECHEEK ADORED. 
The HOUR of ABSINTHE. 
FOUND OUT. Drawn by H. Paterson. 
CHOLERA. 
The SOLAR ECLIPSE of AUGUST 17, 1863. 
The FIRST BLOW of the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
AT WIMBLEDON. Drawn by F. Elize. 
MUNICH as a PLACE of RESIDENCE. 
DYSPEPTIC. 
The STORM SIGNAL. Drawn by E. Duncan. 
TALES of MY GRANDMOTHER. 
DINNER-TABLE ART. 
TABLE-TALK. Illustrated. 
Together with the first Twelve Chapters of a New Story, 
LOVE the AVENGER. By the Authoress of ‘All for Greed.’ 





Painting. 











K. 





London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


asaana 


London: Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1868. No. DCXXXIV. Price 2. 6d. 
Contents. 
The RIGHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI. No. I. 
The ODES of HORACE. (Continued.) 
RECIT D'UNE SEUR. 
HOW FRANK THORNTON WAS CURED. By Bob Considine. 
LETTERS from a STAFF-OFFICER with the ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION. Part III. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE IL 
No. V. The POET. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD.—To Marry or not to Marry ?—Out- 
blundering Paddy—A Word in Season. 


W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
s A I T U L SS, 


for AUGUST, price 1s. 
Contents. 
1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of* Mabel’s 
Promees e. Chap. 4. A Metropolis in Miniature. Chap. 
The Pink Satin _ Note-paper. Chap. 6. Frau Mathilde’s 
Tea. -party. Chap. 7. Private and Confidential. 


The ELECTORAL OUT-LOOK. 
CRICKET. 

A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 
PLATO. 

The SPANISH GYPSY 

LORD PALMERSTON. 


PHINEAS FINN, the TRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 

Lg x With an Illustration. ee. 38. The Jbuel. Chap. 

Lady Laura is told. Chap. 40. Madame Max Goesler. 
Chap. 41. Lord Fawn. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


Published Weekly, price 6d., This Day, No. 18 of 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: 


- a Journal of Art, Literature, Decoration, and the Accom- 
plishments. 
Contents. 


YOUNG WARRIOR: Chromolithograph after Paul Veronese. 

DAHLIAS: Flower Painting by Th. Grinland. 

A PENCIL DRAWING, by J. A. Vinter. 

And also several Papers on Art and other subjects. 
London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, E.C. 


enaapep 











Now ready, 


ONDON SOCIETY, for Aveust, with Eleven 
Illustrations, price 12. 
Contents. 
EVERY-D: Ay. severe ms Andrew Halliday. 
1. In Search of Ene’ 
whe: nee... on GWYNETH'S MEAD. 
ters. Illustrated by W. Small. 
FOR CHARITY'S SAKE: a Reminiscence of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Illustrated by Wilfrid Lawson. 
The PICCADILLY PAPERS. Be 4 a Peripatetic. 
The Debate in the L 

The Royal Italian Operas. 
Mr. Kinglake’s Crimean ny 
Art Exhibitions of the Seas 
Recent Literature of the imagination. 
OVER A_ FRENCH COUNTRY. By Wat. Bradwood. With 
Two Illustrations. 
SKETCHES at HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. By Hargra 
Jennings, Author of ‘The Rosicrucians.’ With Two Tilus- 
trations. 
The PHYSIOLOGY of the DANCE. By Tom Hood. With Two 
Illustrations by Florence Claxton. 
MEN WHOM I KNEW AT OXFORD. The Man who shut 

upa Don. Llustrated by Gordon Thomson. 
MY EASTER VAC. By One of the Oxford ‘ Eight.’ 
“BONES AND L” By G.J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of 

* Digby Grand,’ &c. 

Chap. 11. Shadows. 
» 12. (and last). Guinevere. 
To NATAL DIRECT. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
TWO Ne IN GAOL. The First Hour. By James Green- 
wo! 

POPPIES IN THE CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years, 

No.2. By the —— of ‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,’ &c. 

Day at I 
Office: a, 


A Tale in Three Chap- 


Piccadilly, London, W. 





Now ready, price ¢d., per post 9d. 
OW BELLS MAGAZINE, for Avcust, with 
which is presented, Gratis, a Coloured Steel Engraving of 
the Fashions. incipal Contents entirely new. 
1. The SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, by Harrison Ainsworth, a New 
Tale, with 4 Illustrations by E. H. Corbould. 
2. The GREEN HANDS, by George Apgectus | Sala, ‘a Terrible 
Story,’ with an Illustration by R. E 
3. HUSH MONEY, by Charles H. Ross, an Ori A Matter-of- 
fact Drama, with 4 Illustrations by Louis 
4. ENTRANCES and EXITS, by Eliza Winstanley, New Novel 
of Theatrical Life, with 3 Illustrations by F. 
5. LADYBIRD'S LOVERS, by Tom Hood, a seme “a an 
Illustration by R. Hat tula. 
6. Lavette ease QURE ame, by John Mackintosh, with 


7. WIFE or WIDOW, by M. ry °. F ams A Domestic Tale, 
with Hlustrations by R. Hut 

8. NINA: a Descriptive Sto vt the Chevalier de Chatelain, 
with an Illustration by 

9. ABYSSINIAN SKETCHES, by John Mackintosh, with an 
Illustration by W. H. Prior. 

10. MEMOIR and Portrait of Big. MONGINI, by *. a. Wilson, 
and 4 Fine Arts Pictures by Vorbould, Wilkie, 

ll. = by the Editor, and Music by Henry es Rum- 


GENERAL LITERATURE, Adventures, Poetry, an 
especially Devoted to the Ladies, with Needlework Tatterns 
by Madame 7,9 c. &e. 
The Dest Magazine in the World. 


London: John Dicks, 
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HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. ALPHONS DURR, of Leirzic, 
to announce that he has made arrangements for a weekly 
supply of THE ATHENZUM JOURNAL, The Subscription 
will be 14 thaler for three months ; 3 thalers for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Aruexzum Journal also 
received by ALPHoNs Dirk, as above. 


THE Apel OVER A YL, 
For AUGUST, 1868, price 28. 6d. 





Contents. 
Line EncGravincs. 
I. GOD’S ACRE, after Miss E. Ospory. 

II. THE CONTROVERSY, after A. E:wore, R.A. 
Numerous Literary Contributions relating to the Fine Arts. 
Also the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS UNI- 
VERSAL EXHIBITION is completed in this Part, and may 
now be had in One Volume, royal 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 

D UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 428. For AUGUST. Price 22. 6d. 

Contents. 

2 Itinerant Thespians. 5. Ancient Ballads. 


. ** My Queen. 6. Two Abdications—Diocletian 
3. Book-hunting in the Middle and Charles V. 
Ages. 7. The Four Ancient Books of 
4. Higanted Lives. By J. S. Le Wales. 
anu. 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 104, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and 
F. W. Lawson. 
Contents. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. (With an Illustra- 


tion. 
Chap. 56. At Lady Augusta’s. 
+» 57. At the Inn at Cattaro. 
» 58. The Villa Life. 
59. A very Brief Dream. 
» 60. A Return Home. 
GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSES. 
HOW to FORM a GOOD TASTE in ART. 
COAST DEFENCE. 
AVONHOE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 13. Search. 
» 14. Out into the World. 
» 15. The “ Hell Hole” in the Great Pool. 
»» 16. Man Proposes. 
A PRUSSIAN SOLDIER'S NOTES on the PRUSSIAN ARMY. 
The SANTALS. 
ANARCHY and AUTHORITY. (Concluded.) By Matthew 
Arnold, 


Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


” 





HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
for AUGUST, 186s. 
Articles and Writers. 
A REMARKABLE CASE of “PHYSICAL PHENOMENA.” 
By H. A. Willis. 
ST. MICHAEL’S NIGHT. Part III. 
CONVIVIAL SONGS. 
A TRIP to ISCHIA. 
IDEAL PROPERTY. 
TO C.S. By H. T. Tuckerman. 
OUT ON THE REEF. By John Wilder. 
WILL THE COMING MAN DRINK 
Parton. 
WORLDLY WISE. By Alice Cary. 
DE PISCIUM NATURA. By Theodore Lyman. 
NOTRE DAME and the ADVENT of GOTHIC ARCHITEC: 
TURE. By Eugene Benson. 
CRETAN DAYS. Part IV. By William J. Stillman. 
‘A MODERN LETTRE DE CACHET” REVIEWED. By 
Isaac Ray, M.D 
LOST and FOUND. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
The FOOTPATH. By J. R. Lowell. 
REVIEWS and LITERARY NOTICES. 
208. per Year, post free. 


By Miss Agnes Harrison. 
By Charles Dawson Shanly. 
By Bayard Taylor. 


WINE? By James 


O° R YOUNG FOLKS. Avevsz. 
128. per Year, post free. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row 





YNRAND STAIRCASE, MECKLENBURG. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d.. or by post 5d., 
contains a Fine View of the Staircase in the Castle of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, also Plan of the Castle—Effect of Foreigners on 
English Art—Reservoirs and Water-Supply —Old London and 
London Life—Trade Museums—and other Papers, with all the 
Artistic and Sanitary News.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, and 
all Newsmen. 


In Preparation, 


M7 HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
intended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 
THE CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever published in England. 





Shortly will be published, 1 vol. crown Svo. price 38. 6d. 
TALY and HER CAPITAL. By E.8,G.S.,, 
Author of * Thistle-down : a Poem.’ 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 
In1 vol. 8vo. with Steel and Wood Engravings, price 248. 
HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 
ous Pars “ arse SOMaeAnt, SECOND MAR. 
So} JESTER, Invent t Steam-Engine. 
HENRY DIRCKS, C.E.LLD. FP RSE ke BY 
‘A contribution which the world will recognize to the European 


history of science,”—Dublin University Magazine. 
London: B, Quaritch, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 





STATE OF THE CROPS, 1868. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of SATURDAY, August 1, 
contains full particulars of the STATE of the CROPS through- 
out the Country. . 
A Copy sent for Six Stamps. Order of any Newsvender. 
Office for Adverti ts, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Third Edition, 
UMMER’'S MOON WAS GENTLY BEAM- 
ING. Song by KATE FORRESTER. Price 2s. 6d., or free 
for 16 stamps. 
Robert Cocks & Co. 6, ss! Burlington-street, Regent-street, 


in Now ready, price Sixpence, a 
HE FOUNDLING of CRU LIGHT. 
A New Story of Gipsy Life. By a New Author. 


London: F. Warne & Co. Manchester: John Heywood. Liver- 
pool: R. Wimbles, 36, Renshaw-street. And all Booksellers. 





3 vols. crown 8yvo. cloth, ole. 
HURCH (THE) HISTORY of BRITAIN 
from the BIRTH of CHRIST UNTIL the YEAR 1648, 
endeavoured by THOMAS FULLER, D.D., Author of * Abel 
Redivivus,’ &c., with a Preface and Notes by JAMES NICHOLS. 
London: William Tegg, 13, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


AUGUSTE COMTE. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the SCIENCE. 
being an Exposition of the Principles of the * " 
Philosophie Positive’ of AUGUSTE COMTE. Cours de 

London: Bell & Daldy. 


MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONg, 


EW and APPROVED TEXT BOOKS oy 

., ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially for the use of 
Pupils preparing for Public Examinations, with copious Bi 
phical and Constitutional Notes, Examination Questions, 
necessary for Examinees, but not to be found im any other School 
Histories. By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, late Lecturer on History 
Normal College, Cheltenham. P 


I. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
“* We foretell that these ‘ Outlines’ will soon be in the hands of 
all who are preparing for one or other of our numerous literary 
tournaments.”— Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


II. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, for 
Senior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 5a. 6d. cloth. 

“‘ As a practical Text-Book for the student, it is exactly adapted 
to his wants ; and from experience we can affirm, that he will fing 
in it all his studies may require. The arrangement is excellent,” 

inglish Journal of Education, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT AND IN EGYPT. 


ANDBOOK of ARCHAOLOGY, EGYP- 
TIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, and ROMAN. By HOD- 
DER M. WESTROPP. 

“* Mr. Westropp has condensed into a small compass an immense 
mass of useful information about architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and gems. He has also given an introduction to the study of 
palswography, or inscriptions, so that his book is a complete Cyclo- 
pedia of Ancient Art. e gives plenty of cuts, most of them 
excellent, and his matter is well distributed.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOMPETI: its HISTORY, BUILDINGS, and 
ANTIQUITIES. An Account of the City, with a full De- 
scription of the Remains, and of the recent Excavations, and also 
an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. H. DYER, LL.D., Author 
of ‘The History of the Kings of Rome, ‘The Antiquities of 
Rome,’ &c. Illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 14s, 

“A profusely illustrated volume, giving as much information 
as any but professed antiquaries can wish to have, concerning the 
past and present condition of this wonderful relic of ancient life, 
and giving it in so attractive a way that school-boys and grown-up 
holiday makers may be tempted by it into a serious bit of histo- 
rical study, forgetting all the while that they are doing anything 


but amuse themselves.”—Ezaminer. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 
P| W. GRANT’S FAUST of GOETHE. 
. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 32, Paternoster-row. 
GOETHE’S LYRICAL DRAMAS.—These beautiful composi 
tions are translated in the style and metres of the great poet. 
Vol. I., ready for printing, contains ‘The Magic Flute,’ Part IL., 
or ‘ The Golden Coffin ;’ * Claudine of Villa Bella,’ or * The Sicilian 
Robbers 7 *Erwin and Elmira’ (Goldsmith's ‘Hermit’), and 
* Jerry and Biitely.’ 








WORKS 
MR. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


Fourth Edition. 


I. 
NEW AMERICA. 


Seventh Edition. 


III. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


Fourth Edition. 


IV. 
STORY OF LORD BACON’S LIFE. 


Fourth Edition. 


Vv. 
WILLIAM PENN: 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Fourth Edition. 


VI. 


ROBERT BLAKE: 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
Third Edition. 


Vil. 


JOHN HOWARD: a Memoir. 


Fifth Edition. 


——————_—__—_—_—_____, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS, by the 
Rey. A. MACKAY, D.D. 
1. MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political. With a Copious 
Index. Pp. 760. 78. 6d. 
. ELEMENTSof MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 
OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
Pp. 112. Fifth Edition. 1s. 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY, 
Pp. 56. 4d. 
. GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
for Young Children. 3d. 


SCHOOL ATLASES, by A. Keith John- 
ER yale R.S.E., Author of the Royal and the 


. ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP. 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
(Fifty-second Thousand.) 26 Maps, with Index, half 
bound, 128. 6d. 


2. ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, in the press. 
Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, With Index. Half 
bound, 12s. 6d. 


4, ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 
Enlarged Edition in the press. 12s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for Junior Classes. 
With Index. Half bound, 5s. 

HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


1, A SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN 
CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. JAMES 
ze. Author of * Landmarks of English History, 

ic. 68. 


2. A SCHOOL EDITION of the HISTORY 
of FRANCE. By the Same. 68. 


8. EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON'S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. Fifteenth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS of GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by DAVID PAGE, LLD. 

F.R.S.E. F.G.5., &¢. 
1. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 


LOGY. Seventh Edition. 2s. 
of GEO- 


. ADVANCED TEXT- BOOK 
LOGY. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


2 
8. GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
4 


i eo bo 


or 


ms 


eo 


ox 


Second Edition. 68. 
. INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition. 2s. 
5. ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 
HANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS. 


—GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second 
Edition. 78. 6d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A 
Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By the Rev. JAMES 
CURRIE, M.A. Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 


> 





45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Pater- 





noster-row, London. 
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| On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. with about 240 Illustrations, 
engraved on Steel and Wood, price 18s. cloth, 


ATHES and TURNING, Simple, Automatic, 
and Ornamental. By W. HENRY NORTHCOTT. 


This day, feap. 4to. pp. 672, cloth, 11. 48. 


yo enag sgh of the DIALECT of CLEVE- 
TNS in the some Riding of Yorkshire. By the Rev. 
~p Incumbent of Danby. 
i ¢. ATKIN! > Russell Smith, 35, Soho-square. 
= ROLLS OF ARMS. 
This day, No. I., feap. dto. elegantly printed, with Frontispiece of | 


(_. 


— ust st published, i in crown 8yo. price 68. ny 


Shields, price 4s. 7 os CAMBSIA, Themes in Verse and Prose, 

LOVER’S ROLL of the REIGN of KING | —1863: with other Pieces. By JAMES KEN- 
Gx HENRY III. Edited by GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE. | WARD UBLVYNY DD). 

Itis the intention of the Editor to bring out a series of these | London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
pus to the extent of a dozen or more, varying in price from 4s. | 
toda. No. II. will contain another Roll of the Reign of Henry | 
IIL, in which nearly 700 Coats are emblazone 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, . Soho- o-square. 


THE UNCASTRATED EDITION 
(NOT FITTED FOR JUVENILE READING). 
Second —. — 8 vols. feap. 8vo. ee. 15s. ; or large 


r, post 8vo. cloth, 11. 
A MORT. “D’ ‘ARTHUR: The HISTORY of | 
L KING ARTHUR and of the KNIGHTS of the ROUND 
TABLE. Compiled by Sir THOMAS MALORY, Knt. Edited 
ts the Edition of eee with Introduction and Notes, by THOS. 
WRIGHT, M.A. FS. The storehouse of the Legends used by 
our Painters and Poets udlan the last few years. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


This day, Svo. cloth, 5s. 
GaInT PATRICK: Apostle of Ireland in the 


Third Century; the Story of his Mission py Pope Celestine 

in a.p. 431 and his connexion with the Church of Rome proved to 

bes mere Fiction ; with an Appendix, containing his Confession 

d E) oLsO to Corotions translated into English. By R. STEELE 
CHOLSO: 

i London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





GANOT'S PHYSICS, BY PROFESSOR ATKINSON. 


In post ey with Coloured Plate and 668 Woodcuts, 15s., 
e Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
XLEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, 
| Experimental and Applied, for the use of eileen, and 
| Schools. Translated and edited from GANOT’S ‘ Eléments de 
| Dayeiane" (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKINSON, rh. D. 
F.C.S., Prof. of Experimental Science, R.M. Coll. Sandhurst. 
‘London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


an 
A TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, and on 
other ry uelating to correct Writing and Printing. 
By an OLD PRINTE n Old Printer’s treatise will benefit 
all who read it ie , aie public Opinion. “ This treatise on 
a most important subject is very carefully written.”—Era. * The 
| work is capitally done.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


F. Pitman, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 


HE ABGLICAS HYMN-BOOK. Edited 


Row th “He Herts BT ORERE CORE, SCHEIN Ny 
a | Firs arden o eter’s College, ey, an v 
IVINGSTONE .—The SEARCH AFTER | GEORGE MONK, Mus. Doe. ‘Oxon, Organist and Choirmaster, 


LIVINGSTONE. A > & kept. faring the Investigation | York Minster. 





of his Reported Murder. YOUNG. Revised by the This work contains 333 Hymns, comprising most of the Standard 
Rey. H. WALLER, F.R.G.S. | a of ancient and modern date, along with many others, 
ie tts, Son & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. a ~~ and translated, which now appear for the first time. 
ies Pap ite hea ee Se hese Hymns :!33 Tunes are adapted, which have been carefully 
ta MI PORT ANT NOTICE. | pe bene from the purest sources, English and German, or newly 


provided by well-known Composers of the day ; amongst whom 
will be wee: hadegrag 3 the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, B: Pro- 
fessor R. P. Stewart, Dr. G. J. Elvey, together with on Huilah, 
G. A, Dashonmn, Walter Macfarren, and Henry Smart, Esqs. 
Two Editions are ready, one of Words and Music. handsome Ly 
printed in feap. 4to. cloth, price 6s., and the other of Words only, 
16mo. cloth, price 1s, A smaller Edition of Words and Music in 
super- aya’ 18mo. Jee 3s., will be mandy ina few weeks. 
London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 1, Berners-street. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE DORE ART-UNION. 


This day, Part I. pee 28., to be completed in A Fortnightiy Parts. 
mplete Volume now ready, 1 

HE LATHE and ITS USES; or, Instruction 

in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal. Several hundred 


Illustrations. 
Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row ; ‘ English Mechanic’ Office, 


3, Shoe-lane, Fleet- street, London, and all Booksellers. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS TO ‘ELAINE.’ 


An ART-UNION has been formed for the object of distributing the Original Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE 
to ‘ELAINE,’ an Idyll of the King. These beautiful Works of Art, which are painted in monochrome, are on view 
at the Crystal Palace ; and for the nominal Subscription of ONE GuINEA each Subscriber has the certainty of obtain- 
ing @ SET OF NINE Fac-simile Chromo-lithographs, together with the chance of obtaining onE of the ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS. Agents are appointed in the principal Towns of the United Kingdom, of whom Prospectuses may be had, 
as well as at the Crystal Palace. 


Index to the Original Drawings, by Gustave Doré, the whole of which are to be distributed as Prizes :— 


PRIZE I. 


King Arthur Discovering the Skeleton 


| PRIZE VI. 
of the Brothers. | 
| 


Torre and Lavaine bid Farewell to the 
Body of Elaine. 
** So those two brethren from the chariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 


Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case, with braided blazonings.” 


. _ ‘And from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 


PRIZE II. 
Lancelot Approaching the Castle of 
Astolat. 


‘* Till as he traced a faintly-shadow’d track, 
That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 

Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers.” 


PRIZE III. 
Lancelot relating his Adventures. 
‘*He spoke and ceased : the lily maid Elaine, 


Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments.” 


PRIZE VII. 


The Body of Elaine on its way to King 
Arthur’s Palace. 


P “* And the dead, 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter 
“For she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


PRIZE VIII. 
King Arthur reading the Letter of 
Elaine. 
“ Thus he read, 


‘and ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read, 


PRIZE IV. 
Lancelot bids Adieu to Elaine. 


: ** He looked, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light. ” 


To hers which lay so silent.” 6 
PRIZE V. 
Elaine on her Road to the Cave of PRIZE IX. 
Lancelot. 


The Remorse of Lancelot. 


* And Lancelot answer'd nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 

Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 

The high reed wave.’ 


ws anit rose ee and glided thro’ the fields, 


0 day by ‘day she past 
in ete twilight Prod like to and fro 
ing 


. . . . | 





BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Sea See 
I. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHY- 


SICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT and SCRIPTURAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, in a Series of 40 Maps, fully coloured, 4to. cloth, 
with Index, price 10s. 6d. 











LIST OF MAPS. 
1. Chief Physical Features. 21, Ital ne 
2. Ethnography. 22. Spain and Portugal. 
3. Zoology. 23, Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
4. Botany. 24. Russ’ rk. 
5. Mountains and Rivers. 25. Turkey and Greece. 
6. - Celestial Hemisphere. 26. Asi: . 
7. ditto. 27. Turkey i in Asia, and Persia. 
8. Solar ayetmn. 28. India. 
9. § 29. Africa. 
10. W orld i in Hemispheres. 30. North America. 
11. Europe. 31. United gg and Canada. 
12, England and Wales. 32. West Indie 
13. Scotland. 33. South Am 
14. Ireland. 34. Australia a New Zealand. 
15. means, 2 in Departments. 35. sncens. a orld. 
16. itto Provinces. 36. —, > " 
7. Hull and and Belgium 37. South. 
18. Prussia and German States. | 38. Grevia’ &e. 
19. Austria. 39. Palestine. 
20, Switzerland. 40. Travels of St. Paul. 


With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 
Il. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, the same 


as above, bound in demy 8vo. for portability, price 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for Be- 


ba mew : a Series of 27 Maps, coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 
rice 
7 LIST OF MAPS. 


1. The World. 14. Spain and Portugal. 
2. Europe. | 15. Turki 

3. England. 16. Turkey and Greece. 
4. Scotland. } 17. 

5. Ireland. | 18. Turkey in in Asia, &c. 
6. France. 19. Pal 

7. Belgium and Holland. | 20. India. 

8. Prussia and Germany. 21. China, &c. 

9. Denmark. 22. Australia ‘and New Zealand. 
10. Sweden and Norway. 23. Africa. 

11. Russia. -_ North America. 

1 | % United States. 


26. South America. 
27. The Aucient World. 


2. Austri 
13. Sw itzeriand. 


Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 





TRAVELLING MAP 
OF 


SCOTLAND. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 


With Index of easy reference to 9,700 Places on the 
Map. Price, in a Pocket-Case, 8s.; or in Sheets, 6s. 


** A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map 
of the country previously For accuracy, 
and finish, it is perfect. a turnpike or carriage road, or im- 
ortant footpath ne. 4 the length and breadth an the land, 
But has its representative here in double and single black lines. 














The following Mars from KEITH JOHN- 
STON’S ROYAL ATLAS are published separately, uni- 
formly with the above, in Pocket-Case, with Indexes to 
each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of One Sheet, and 8s, for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 

ENGLAND AND WALES (Two Sheets). 

AUSTRIAN EMPIRE (Two Sheets). 

PRUSSIA. 

ITALY (Two Sheets). 

FRANCE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

IRELAND. 

BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

SPAIN. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

SOUTH AMERICA (Two Sheets). 

UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 
(Two Sheets). 

CANADA (Two Sheets). 

AFRICA. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INDIA (Two Sheets). 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

PALESTINE, 


Wu. Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Books to take to the Sea-side. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 
EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. Being Travels in Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, South America, &c. 


‘* 4 delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most beau- | 
tiful countries in the world, frequently reminding us of the ex- | 


juisite letters from Italy and Spain of Beckford.”—Daily News. 


A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


By the Author of ‘All Round Ireland on Foot.’ Post 8vo. 63. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 


of NATURAL HISTORY. 


RATS, SNAKES, SER- 


First Series. 
PENTS, &c. 63. 


Second Series) BEARS, WOLVES, CATS, 
EAGLES, WHALES. 63. 


Third Series. (2 vols.) LIONS, TIGERS, 
FOXES, FISH, &c. 123. 


Each Series sold separately. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: 


Novel. 63. 


a 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S POPULAR | 


STORIES. 68. each. 
EAST LYNNE 

THE CHANNINGS. 

Mrs. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lav- 


CASTER, M.A. 3 vols. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS ; 


at Ryde. 2 vols. 


LADY HERBERT’S LOVE. 


or, a Season 


1 vol. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 


Author of ‘ The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME: a 


Story of Yorkshire Life. 3 vols. 


TEMPLE BAR for AUGUST. 


Price One Shilling. [Ready. 


13, Great Marlbor ial street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 
man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with 
Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and eee Hunting. 
By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. wit 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“A very readable book. In its proportion of successes to 
failures, we never read a more wonderful narrative of African 
sport ayy Elephant Haunts.’”—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“This is the most exciting book since the adventures of the late 
Gorden Cumming.”—Messenger. 

“Capt. Faulkner’s work is a valuable contribution to the 
; modern history of African travels. The successive incidents and 
| the journey of the search party for Dr. Livingstone are told ina 

| very interesting manner.”—Star. 


| AROUND THE KREMLIN;; or, Pictures 


| of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOW TH, Author of * The 
| Wanderer in Arabia,’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“Mr. Lowth has written a good and pleasant book. He has 
given us an admirable picture of the great city which lies about 
the Kremlin. Nor does he dwell on the picturesque only. He 
has an eye to social matters, and notes with care the changes 
of thought and custom w hich are likely to affect the future of 
Russia.” —Atheneum. 
“A truly interesting work; a valuable picture of ag aes me 
Empire _— al, social, and political, of the great Russian 
mpire.”— Post. 





| his book is most interesting in every way, and deserves to be 
widely read. It givesa vigorous | and picturesque account of the 
ancient Russian capital. Mr. Lowth’s descriptions of the city, 
of its institutions and its poe, are charming, and fuller than 
| any we have hitherto seen.”’—Sta 


‘SAINTS and SINN ERS; or, In Church, 
| and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 248. 
| Contents.—-MAGNATES of the OLD CHURCH—OLD FOLK 





of the OLD CHURCH—LIFE ROUND ST. PAUL’S CROSS— 
| SCEPTRE and CROSIER—THRONE and PULPIT—ORDI- 
| NATION — PREFERMENT — CONGREGATIONS — PEWS— 
NOTES on STRAY SERMONS-FONT, ALTAR, and GRAVE | 
| IRREGULAR MARRIAGES— LONG and SHORT SER- | 
MONS—TEXTS and CHURCH STORIES—STYLE at HOME | 
—TITLES and DRESS—SPORTS and PASTIMES—The JOY | 
SONGS of the CHURCH — ROYAL, MILITARY, NAVAL, | 
FAMILY, and NEWGATE CHAPLAINS— POPULAR and | 
FASHIONABLE CHURCHES and CONGREGATIONS — 
Fr HONORARIUM — SLANG in HIGH PLACES — AXE and | 
CROSIER—The PULPIT and the BOARDS. | 
“This is by far Dr. Doran's best work. He has taken the 
humourist’s view of our ecclesiastical history, and gossips with 
characteristic ability about the drolleries and eccentricities of the 
venerable order which in these later times has given us a sew pro- 
portion of sound scholars and good Christians.”— Atheneum 
“* These volumes are among ‘the pleasantest and most amusing 
of the season.” —Star. 
* An infinitely interesting and instructive work. "anGbeerver. 
“ Full of entertainment and information.”—Sun. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 


DIXON, Author of ‘New America,’ &c. FOURTH were 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. 
By MATILDA BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Winter 
with the Swallows.’ 8vo. with Iilustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer| 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 
**A very clever story. Mildred is a glorious creature, and we 
follow her history with deep interest.”—Star 
“An interesting story well worked out. 
original and admirably sustained.” —Observe 
*This is an intensely interesting st wrt 
we hi ave, seen from the author's pen. 
“We heartily recommend this ig “its interest is on a par 
with its merits, and both are high.”—Sunday Times. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘Alec Forbes,’ &. 3 vols. 


*** Robert Falconer’ is a work brimful of life and humour and 
of the deepest human interest. It is a book to be returned to 
again and again for the deep and cex ae knowledge it evinces 
of, human thoughts and feelings.”—A thenc 

‘Robert Falconer’ is the noblest woak of fiction that Mr. 
ie. Donald has yet produced.” —British Quarterly Review. 

It really would not be easy to speak in terms too high of this 
admirable story. It isa very fine novel, pure and noble in spirit, 
full of true humour, of shrewd observation, and of an exquisitely 
poetic fancy and feeling. "Sta 

“ The dialogues in ‘ Robert FE ioe are so finely blended with 
humour and pathos, as to make them in themselves an intellectual 
treat, to which the reader returns again and again.”— Spectator. 


ENGLEWOOD HOUSE. 3 vols. 


“This novel is thoroughly pure and healthy, and has a capital 
plot and spirited ch aracter. drawing—three qualities which make 
it quite exceptionally excellent.”—Star. 


% 
COLONEL FORTESCUE’S DAUGHTER. 
By LADY CHARLES THYNNE, Author of ‘ Off the Line.’ 

““* Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter’ may be recommended as a 
healthgswork. The story is very cleverly managed and naturally 
worked@ut. The characters are quite in keeping with the story. 
Pleasant and easy in speech and mov ement, they are the people of 





“The characters are 


It is the best novel 





Contents :—KITTY (continued)-VOX POPULI and the TURF 
—VERA, a Story by a New Writer-—SAMUEL LOVER—A | 
POPULAR SWISS TOUR—LADY ESTHER, by Mrs. For- | 
rester—&e. &c. 





RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | 


| A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


everyday life put gracefully on the stage.’ "Atheneum. 


Author of ‘ Live It Down,’ &c. Sxconp Epitioy, in 3 vols. 
“ There is real humour in this story, as well as real pathos.” 
jaturday Review. 


Also, next week, in 3 vols. 


“THREE the Author of 


S. By 
‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 





| SEEKERS after 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 106 (for AUGUST). 
Contents of the Number. 


1. Mr. CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM on ‘The AB Y 
EXPEDITION.’ (Concluded.) TSSINUN 


2, SUGGESTIONS on PRIMARY EDUCATION, and a SHOR? 
NOTICE of the METHOD of TEACH Ine READING ang 
WRITING in GERMANY.’ By A. J.C 

3- Mr. HELPS’S ‘REALMAH.’ (Continued. ) 

4, Mr. BALFOUR STEWART and Mr. NORMAN LOCKYER 


on‘ The SUN asa TYPE of the MATERIA , 
(Concluded.) me a CRIVERES: 


. Mr. ene aes on ‘The AUTOGRAPH of Hay. 
DEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 


. Miss YONGE’S * CHAPLEY of PEARLS.’ (Continued,) 
The QUARRELS of FRIENDS. 
The Rev. J. GILMORE’S ‘SAVED at LAST.’ 


al 


8. 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d., No. IL. of 


THE PRACTITIONER. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THERAPEUTICS, 
EDITED BY 
F. E. ANSTIE, M.D., and H. LAWSON, 
Contents. 
1. Beneficial Effects of Quinine in so- +e pe neermaittons Hema. 
turia. By Lionet 3. Beate. 
2. On the Employment of Pisatiama (0 (Calabar Bean) in the 
Treatment of Tetanus and Chorea. T. R. Fraser, M.D, 
. The So-called “Irritable Uterus” a "ite Treatment. By 
Graity Hewitt, M.D. 
. On Inhalation in Diseases of the Throat, particularly in Croup, 
By Hermann Beicet, 
Reviews —Clinic of the’ Month— Extracts from British and 
Foreign Journals—Notes and Queries—Bibliography. 


M.D, 


id 


Price 1s. Monthly ; Quarterly Volumes, 4s. ; gilt edges, 49. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


Vol, I. 
THE PUPILS of ST. JOHN the DIVINE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Vol. IT. 
THE HERMITS. By Professor Krnestey, 
Vol. ILI. (in September), 


GOD: The Lives of Seneca, 
eee ae sige Mareus Aurelius. By the Rev. F. W. FAR- 
RAR, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 
[Part dl. now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





NEW BOOKS. 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE tthe PHILIP. 


PIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes and 
Dissertations. By J.B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s, 


By the same Author, 
The 


EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 


Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARR. AR, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 63. 

MODERN INDUSTRIES: a Series of 
Reports on Industry and Manufactures as represented in +he 
Paris Exposition in 1867. By TWELVE BRITISH WORK- 
MEN. Crown 8vo. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO. 
NOMY. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S._ With 
Coloured Diagram and numerous Illustrations. 18mo. 5s. 6. 

PROPERTIES of CONIC SECTIONS 
PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. Part I. The Ellipse. With 


Problems. By the Rev. H. G. DAY, M.A., Head Blaster of 
Sedbergh Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 





___ MAC} MILLAN «& co. London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 
QUEST: its Causes and Results. By E. A. FREEMAN, 
M.A. Vol IL. The Reign of Edward the Confessor. With 

Maps. 8vo. 13g. (Vol. I. 18s.) 
Fase. IL 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS. 
ST. CYRIL on the PROPHETS. Edited 


By R. PAYNE SMITH,D.D. Folio, 2is. 
by P. E. PUSEY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English 


Notes. By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Assistant Master at 


Eton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Edited by 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 
GUSTAVE MASSON. Vol. V. containing a Selection of 
Tales by Modern Writers. With English Notes and a Chrono- 
logical Table, illustrating the History of French Fiction. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Oxford: printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 
published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
Publishers to the University. 
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LITERATURE 
Journal of a Voyage into the Mediterranean by 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a.D. 1628. Edited, from 
the Original Autograph Manuscript in the 
Possession of William Watkin E. Wynne, 
Esq., by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. (Printed 
for the Camden Society.) 
Ix the small but very choice collection of 
artistic works made by Miss Burdett Coutts 
js a group in miniature, consisting of Sir 
Kenelm Digby and his wife. The lady is best 
known as Venetia Stanley ; and the gentleman, 
though famous in many ways, is chietly remem- 
bered in connexion with the “ Powder of Sym- 
pathy.” There is not in the wide range of our 
family history a more singular and fascinating 
couple than these two persons, whose lives 
were chapters in a long and brilliant romance. 
In their own day, they were the spoiled dar- 


lings of mankind; they were allowed to do | 


things which hardly anybody else would have 
been suffered to do; and to this very hour their 
characters are the subject of a thousand his- 
toric doubts. 

Both were of gentle race, and gifted with 
extraordinary physical beauty and powers of 
fascinating men and women. The Digbys held 
their heads high enough, and the Stanleys 
topped them by many an ell. Before the first 
family had taken the name of Digby, they had 
borne that of Tilton; and the change from 
Tilton to the newer form had taken place in 
the reign of Henry the Third. Kenelm’s cousin 
John was an Earl. But Venetia Stanley was 
of higher race than these Digbys; for on her 
father’s side she came of the Knowsley stock ; 
on her mother’s, from the Alnwick and Sion 
stock; on both sides from a race of high and 
chivalric earls. The beauty and fascination of 
these two persons were the themes of a thou- 
sand eulogies from painter and poet. Ben 
Jonson has devoted some of his most seductive 
lines to this celebration, including one rather 
long poem, called ‘Eupheme.’ Ben tells us how 
to paint her :— 

Draw first a cloud, all save her neck, 
And out of that make day to break ; 
Till like her face it do appear, 

And men may think all light rose there. 
Then let the beams of that disperse 

The cloud and show the universe ; 

But at such distance, as the eye 

May rather yet adore than spy. 

The heaven design’d, draw next a spring, 
With all that youth as it can bring, 
Four rivers branching forth like seas, 
And Paradise confining these. 

Last, draw the circles of this globe, 
And let there be a starry robe 

Of constellations "bout her hurl’d; 

And thou hast painted Beauty’s world. 


Kenelm was equally admired and praised. 
It used to be said of him that his face was so 
bright, his tongue so smooth, and his manner 
so sweet, that, if he were dropped down from the 
clouds in a strange place, he would instantly 
be liked and respected. No one could deny 
this charm. But one of his Jesuit friends, who 
knew his weakness of nature, added, “ Yes, he 
would make himself liked if he would not stay 
in the place more than six weeks.” If his own 
word in such a case can be taken, ladies of high 


tank fell into crazy love for him; and in one of | 


the suppressed passages of his Memoirs there 

18 an audacious story told against the Queen of 

France. But, if general gossip may be credited, 

the lady was still more dangerous company 
the gentleman. 


YUM 


With the sole exception of Lady Rich, no | 
woman has been made the theme of so much | 
song that deserves to live as Venetia Lady 
Digby. Indeed, these two ladies have entered, | 


hand quite out. The sons of John Digby's elder 
brother had gone to Ireland, where they had 
become soldiers and barons. The seventh of 
these Irish barons received a good part of the 


so to say, into the very body of our poetic lite- 
rature; and no one can read the works of our 
old poets with full delight in their turns and 
gaieties who has not previously obtained some 
knowledge of these ladies’ lives. It is to be 
noted, both of the elder and the younger lady, 
that the admiration of poets and scholars could 
not shield them from abuse. In the verses of 
poets they had all the virtues under heaven ; 
but the tongues of common men made very 
free with their fames; and it is much to be 





feared that the common folks were right. Lady 
| Rich lived openly with Montjoy, and three of 
| her children bore her lover’s name. Much can 
| be said in explanation of this brilliant woman’s 
|sins; but nobody can deny that a great part of 
vher life was spent in committing them. For 
| Venetia Stanley less excuse can be fairly made. 
| Penelope Rich had been the sport of evil men 
and evil days. She had lost the chance of 
|marrying a man whom she adored. She had 
been sold to a fellow whom she despised and 
| loathed. She had fallen in the way of her first 
splendid lover, when they could no longer meet 
without peril and love without sin. She and 
that lover fell together. When Sydney died 
at Zutphen, he bequeathed the care of his lost 
love to his friend Montjoy; and in Montjoy’s 
society she learned how to endure her hero’s 
death. She was not a model woman, yet she 
had some very fine qualities, besides that beauty 
and that wit of which the poets made so much. 
Venetia Stanley seemed born to a life of happi- 
ness and virtue; but she missed it wholly ; and, 
in spite of the love of a doting husband, the 
prodigality of a rich lover, and the praise of 
a choir of bards, it is doubtful whether this 
spoiled beauty ever passed one truly tranquil 
hour. Her father, Sir Edward Stanley, of Tonge 
Castle, in Shropshire, neglected her in youth; 
and her mother, Lady Lucy, seems to have been 
a flighty, passionate creature, unable to take 
care of nerself. Yet Venetia had every chance 
of going right; for the man who was to become 
her husband fell in love with her while she 


was yet a child; and the — being quick | 
| on both sides, they pledge 


each other a troth, 
which was kept in the letter, though it was 
sadly broken in the spirit. 


| The Digbys were a fighting, plotting, and | 


adventurous race. Three brothers of the family 
had fallen at the great battle of Towton, and 
‘no less than seven brothers, nephews of the 
Towton men, had drawn sword for Henry of 
| Richmond on Bosworth Field. On that famous 
day, the forefathers of Kenelm and Venetia 
had equally staked their fortunes on the 
| winning side. The seven stout Digbys were well 
repaid by the new King—not out of his own 
| purse, but out of the confiscated lands of King 
Richard’s friends. One of these swordsmen 
founded the family of Coleshill, in Warwick- 
shire, where a Digby is still vicar of the parish ; 
another, that of Drystoke, in Rutlandshire, 
from which house came the subject of these 
‘memoirs and adventures. The Coleshill family 
was the more prosperous, though not perhaps 
the most notorious branch of the Digby house. 
One of the Coleshill family, John Digby, became 
Baron Digby of Sherborne and Earl of Bristol, 
the rival of George Villiers Duke of Bucking- 
ham; but the heirs of John Digby failed in 
\the third gencration, and the Earldom became 
| extinct in 1676. The honours of Bristol passed 
away to the Herveys, who have raised the 
rank from an earldom to a marquisate. But 
this branch of the Digbys had not played their 


old family honours, being created Baron Digby 
of Sherborne, Viscount Coleshill, and Eayl oi 
Digby. But his son Edward, second Earl of the 
new line, died unmarried, leaving the Irish 
barony to one kinsman, the English estates to 
another. Mr. Digby, of Sherborne Castle, and 
| his brother, the Vicar of Coleshill, are claim- 
ants for the family honours; and as the latter 
gentleman has sons living, we may live to see 
one of them made Earl Digby of Digby. Another 
| of the seven victors on Bosworth Field settled 
at Drystoke, in Rutlandshire; and his branch 
of the family became remarkable mainly for 
| its romance and calamity. The men in this 
| Drystoke family were called Kenelms and 
| Everards—singular names, which their genius 
j and misery have made familiar to our ears. 
|The chief of this house, when King James 
came in, was an Everard Digby, a young gentle- 
man of flighty disposition and good estate, 
already married, and twenty-two years old. 
He rode to meet the King at Belvoir Casile, 
and was there knighted by the man whom he 
was so soon to do his best to murder. Drawn 
by Catesby into the Gunpowder Plot, Sir 
Everard lost his head, and nearly lost his | 
estates. Much of these were saved for his s 
Kenelm and John, infants, then but one year 
and two years old. The first of these orphan: 
was the future chemist, courtier, reasoner and 
astrologer, Sir Kenelm. 

The date of Sir Kenelm’s birth has been 
much disputed; but Mr. Bruce (the careful 
editor of this ‘Journal of a Voyage into the 
Mediterranean’) has been lucky enough to 
| settle the point. Jonson had said,— 
| Witness his action, done at Scanderoon, 

} Upon his birthday, the eleventh of June. 








a) 








| Richard Farrar had contirmed this date in 
| his lines,— 

Born on the day he died, the eleventh of June, 

| And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon. 
_Anthony Wood first drew attention to the 
| real date, which was the 11th of July. Sir 
Kenelm, who studied sorcery, gave a paper of 
j his nativity to Simon Forman, the famous 
wizard, which is now among the Ashmole 
MSS. The writing is Digby’s: a round, fair 
hand, as plain as printers’ type; and the date 
| is perfectly clear. July is not a clerical error 
for June. In another place Sir Kenelm has 
stated that he was two years, six months and 
twenty days old when his father was put to 
death. Now Sir Everard was hung on the 
30th of January, 1606; and the child Kenelm 
must have been born in July, 1603, to the 
discomfiture of two poets. 

When and how he became a convert to the 
English Church is also matter of debate. It 
has been boldly said that he was a convert 
made by Laud, and made in his early youth. 
This could not have been. Laud, indeed, 
appears to have been aware of his reconciliation ; 
but it is certain that this serious part of his 
career was his own mature act and deed. He 
was born, as he said, a child of Rome. Sometime 
in his full manhood he came over to the national 
Church ; and at the age of thirty he returned 
to Rome, under the wing of which he afterwards 
lived and died. There is little to wonder at 
in changes such as these in such a man at such 
a time. Digby’s mother was an ardent Catholic, 
and the boy spent much of his youth in Catho- 
lic countries. For a short time he was placed 
in Gloucester Hall, Oxford, under the charge 
of Thomas Allen, known as the astrologer; 
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but Lady Digby was alarmed for his soul, and 
she persuaded him to leave Oxford for Paris, 
so as to be out of temptation! He had already 
sworn himself slave for life to Venetia. 

To Digby this young lady’s beauty was as 
far beyond compare as it was to the poets. In 
his eyes, every part of her seemed perfect ; her 
form, her face, her eyes, her hair. Never had 
woman such a golden treasure on her head ; 
for, in the language of her lover, it was “as 
though a stream of the sun’s beams had been 
gathered together, and converted into a solid 
substance.” This lovely girl bound herself to 
the handsome youth by the most tender vows ; 
and when he had gone to Paris to avoid tempt- 
ation, she opened her heart to the vows of 
more than one lover who did not run away. 
No one can say to what extent Venetia proved 
false to Kenelm. A score of young men fluttered 
about her in the Court. Some were said to be 
highly favoured ; and some young sparks spoke 
openly of their fair fortune. The town was 
busy with her name. Clarendon says she ac- 
quired as wide a reputation for gallantry as 
for beauty. Aubrey names the most favoured 
of her many lovers, Richard, Earl of Dorset, to 
whom, Aubrey says, she bore children, and 
from whom, the same gossip says, she had an 
allowance of 500/. a year. 

Nothing can be said, or ought to be said, for 
this fascinating sinner. After all, and with his 
eyes open, Sir Kenelm married her. The in- 
ventor of the Powder of Sympathy, with his 
studies in sorcery and his pretension to occult 
science, was not likely to act as other men 
would have acted in his place. She did not 
live very long; but while she lived, he could 
not tear himself from her side a day; and, after 
her death, he retired from the world for two or 
three years, into Gresham College, where he let 
his hair grow like a hermit, in sign of sorrow 
for his lost wife. There were wretches who did 
not scruple to hint that he had taken her off in 
a fit of jealous rage. 


Digby has written a high-flown defence of 
his proceedings in this affair. That Venetia 
had been false to him every one knew. He 
could as easily have denied the sun at noon- 
day as his wife’s offences. So he boldly par- 
doned her, and justified himself. She was very 
young, he argued, and very lovely; all the young 
men courted her; the lover whom she adored 
was absent; and in her unstaid youth a mist 
came over her judgment. These last words are 
Digby’s own. “I know the worst,” he wrote, 
“that can be objected against her... and more 
than any man else ; and if I err, my judgment 
will be in fault as much as my affection.” This 
is the very dotage of purblind passion. 

He had not always thought in this way. 
When he first heard of Venetia’s frailty, he 
flew into storms and furies, burned her letters, 
and made a solemn vow against the sex. Fate 
threw him into her path once more. At Christ- 
mas time, he was walking near Hyde Park, on 
a bright sunny day, when a coach came rolling 
past, in which sat Venetia, pensive and alone. 
Her beauty drove him mad. Sending his ser- 
vant after her coach, he learned her address, and 
called to see her, hoping to warm himself in her 
smiles, without being driven into her serpentine 
embrace. Poor fellow! He called, and he was 
lost. Putting on a jaunty air, as he thought he 
might do with such a lady, he found Venetia 
rise upon him with noble anger, and cast him 
from her feet with so much disdain, that he was 
op to offer marriage as the only reparation in 

is power. They were privately married ; and 


the secret of their union was closely kept until- 


their second son was born. 
Digby, who had been in Spain, Italy, and 








other countries, and affected all the knowledge 
of the Egyptians, pretended that he had re- 
ceived his great secret of the Powder of Sym- 
pathy from an oriental traveller, a Carmelite 
monk, who had brought it from the East. It is 
not known when he received this gift; but it 
must have been prior to his marriage. It was 
first made matter of public talk about the year 
1625; and this is the way in which it is sup- 
posed to have come about. James Howell, 
writer of the Familiar Letters, is said to have 
come rather suddenly upon two of his friends 
while they were fighting a duel, and, on throw- 
ing himself between them, to have received two 
slashing cuts from their swords—one on the 
front of his hand, the other on the back. King 
James, who liked Howell and hated duelling, 
sent one of his own surgeons to attend the 
wounded man; but the doctor could do little 
for him; and after bearing his hot anguish for 
a few days, Howell, who had known Digby in 
Spain, went to his house, and begged him to 
look at his hurt, saying, “I understand that 
you have extraordinary remedies upon such 
occasions.” Digby found the hand much in- 
flamed and threatening gangrene. The sor- 
cerer “asked to have given to him any article 
that had upon it some of the blood which had 
issued from the wound. The hand had at first 
been bound up with a garter. Howell sent for 
that. In the mean time Digby called for a bason 
of water, as if he would wash his hands, and 
taking a handful of powder of vitriol dissolved 
it in the water. When the bloody garter was 
brought to him, he immersed it in the bason. 
Howell was at that time talking with a gentle- 
man in another part of the room. Of a sudden 
he started. Digby asked him what he ailed. ‘I 
know not,’ he replied, ‘ but I feel no more pain. 
Methinks a pleasing kind of freshness, as it 
were a wet cold napkin spread over my hand, 
has taken away the inflammation that tor- 
mented me,’ Digby advised him, since he felt 
already so good an effect of the new medicament, 
to cast away all his plaisters, and simply to 
keep the wounds in a moderate temperature. 
‘ After dinner,’ remarks Digby, ‘I took the 
garter out of the water, and put it to dry before 
a great fire; it was scarce dry, but Mr. Howell’s 
servant came running that his master felt as 
much burning as ever he had done, if not more, 
for the heat was such as if his hand were ’twixt 
coals of fire. I answered that...I knew the 
reason,...and that his master should be free 
from that inflammation ... before he could 
return unto him.... He went, and at the 
instant I did put again the garter into the 
water; thereupon he found his master without 
any pain at all.... Within five or six days the 
wounds were cicatrized and entirely healed.’” 
A modern physician may smile at this wonder- 
ful cure. But the King was greatly impressed 
by the mystery; the poets took it up; and in 
our own day Sir Walter Scott has turned it to 
good account. James began to try experiments 
with the Powder of Sympathy, and Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, his learned friend and quack- 
doctor, applied to Digby for his secret. 

Next to his marriage with Venetia, and his 
production of the Powder of Sympathy, the 
most notable circumstance of Dighby’s career 
was his fight at Scanderoon, mentioned in Ben 
Jonson’s verse. Of the voyage in which that 
action took place, Sir Kenelm left a narrative ; 
and this narrative Mr. Bruce has just edited 
and printed for the Camden Society. There is 
not much in the book; but it corrects a few 
errors, and adds a few particulars, in a curious 
man’s life. Mr. Bruce has done his share in the 
work extremely well. 
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Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to 
Ireland. By Nassau William Senior, 2 vols, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Condemned for their Country; or, “No Irish 
necd Apply”: an Authentic but Startling Dis. 
play of the Delinquencies of South Kensington 
Museum, and a Plea for the projected Royal 
Irish Institute. By Prof. G. B. Bradshay, 
(Dublin, Kelly.) 

The Siege of Derry: a Prize Poem, in Fou 
Cantos ; and Occasional Pieces. By T. Young, 
(London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Dublin 
Moffat & Co.) ; 

Ellen Hanly; or, the True History of the Col- 
leen Bawn. By One who Knew Her in Life 
and Saw Her in Death. (London, Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.; Dublin, Moffat & Co.) 

St. Patrick's Ruction. By Barney Brady. (Dub. 
lin, Moffat & Co.) 

Wie apart in subject and interest as the aboye 

works may be said to be, their very differences 

and juxtapositions are characteristic of Ireland 
and the Irish. Reality, romance, fact, fiction, 
argument, assertion, tale-telling, singing, howl. 
ing, and humorous jollification, are here all of 
a heap. The only English contribution to it is 
that by the late Mr. Senior. The greater part 
of the contents of this work must be known to 
all who have studied that great Irish question, 
which would be so easy to solve if the selfish 
on every side could only be swept clear of the 
stage, and the settlement be left to the honest, 
the earnest, and the truthful,—to men, in short, 
who would think of their common country. 

The claims of that country, its ills and the 

remedies for them, are told and commented on 

in sincere yet passionless seriousness in Mr, 

Senior’s work. 

Much of what Mr. Senior once recommended 
as “Trish remedies” has been already done, 
and more is on the eve of doing. One great 
reform urgently needed is to get out of the 
popular mind that murder is not only justi- 
fiable, but heroic. There is no other country in 
the world where assassination takes the form 
of a virtue. We meet here with a fugitive 
taking shelter in a Ribbon lodge. “It’s for 
murder,” he cried out, “that I’m in hiding” 
So they gave him a seat by the fire and his 
whisky. Another man came; he looked sus- 
piciously at the stranger. “He is hiding for 
murder,” they said.—“ For murder!” exclaimed 
the fresh comer, “sure ’tis for pig-stealing, the 
dirty blackguard!” On which he was seized 
and given up to the police. Shooting landlords 
seems to be as little thought of as shooting 
rabbits. When the Prince of Wales was last 
in Ireland, and the question of his residence 
there was mooted, a landlord was shot close to 
Dublin, by way of encouragement—or monition. 
One significant and illustrative fact may be 
added here. The most active, unselfish, and 
beneficent friend Ireland ever possessed was 
the late William Dargan. He was a self-made 
man, thoroughly Irish in his feelings for his 
country, an indefatigable worker, but no 
politician,—nothing of the “ pathriot,’ whose 
chances for fortune would die if Ireland had 
no grievance. He set an example of industry, 
gained a large fortune, and lost it again in 
spite of his industry. Ireland never had a more 
practical friend, but his poor widow is left miser- 
ably destitute; and the scanty subscription list 
for her relief is a disgrace to all parties. 

Turning from Mr. Senior’s amusing as well 
as instructive volumes, we come upon one of 
the grumblers. Mr. Bradshaw describes hin- 
self as “late of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment.” We by no means admire all that 1s 
said, done, or commanded at South Kensing- 
ton, and it seems likely that the Irish professors 
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in Dublin have not been well treated by the 
South Kensington magnates; but then the 
author weakens his case by writing a long 
angry poem, which opens thus agreeably :— 
“No Irish need apply !"—What door 
Is this inscription written o’er? 


The door is that of ev'ry office 

That’s justly ours; while those who scoff us 

‘Are traitors, fools, or knaves, that clan 

To bar out ev'ry Irishman ! 
There is an Appendix, ten times longer in 
amount of type than the poem. The author 
tells us that neither can be understood unless 
pothare read! Will he find any Irishman even, 
save himself, who will undertake the task ? 
Part of the Appendix consists of examination- 
papers in botany. 

fr. Young’s prize poem “ was hastily writ- 
ten,” and is fair enough not to please any 
utra-partisan. It is very well done—for a 
rize poem; but we should like to see the 
quality of the failures. Mr. Young does 
not take all the romance out of the old 
story; but the author of ‘Ellen Hanly’ ruth- 
lessly wrings all the poetry out of the tale 
of the Colleen Bawn. It is simply a true narra- 
tive of a brutal fellow, a “ gentleman,” eloping 
with a young girl, who first robbed her uncle, 
and who was forthwith sorry for what she had 
done, although she fancied herself really mar- 
ried to her seducer. As she was not, the reso- 
lution on his part to get rid of her by murder 
isthe more inexplicable. Nevertheless,a murder 
of the most cowardly and brutal sort was 
accomplished, and the murderers were justly 
hanged. But here a touch of the Irish character 
comes up. The horses which drew the carriage 
in which the gentleman assassin was allowed to 
ride to the gallows, jibbed at last, when near 
the place of execution, and would not advance. 
“This led several of the uneducated and cre- 
dulous spectators to assert that he was inno- 
cent, and that the horses instinctively refused 
to participate in the death of a guiltless man; 
and they were loud in their exclamations of 
pity.” The murderer, however, was hanged not- 
withstanding. 

It is pleasant to turn from these gloomy 
details to the hearty, rollicking, honest, joyous 
spirit of Barney Brady. He sings the Prince’s 
Installation to the tune to which Ingoldsby 
sang the Queen’s coronation, and with very 








much of the same spirit and success. The | port system and the conscription are in full force! | 


| manly and generous spirit. The argument is 


fail to flourish or to enjoy political freedom. So 
deep a root has this theory taken in his Lord- 
ship’s mind, that he intended to read a paper 
on the subject before the British Association. 
The germs of that paper have been expanded 
into the volume before us. We hardly know 
whether we should most congratulate the public 
on being honoured with the Earl of Wilton’s 
confidence, or the philosophers on escaping the 
disturbing influence of his arguments. The sight | 
of the whole British Association pouring out to | 
the covert-side (at the wrong time of year), the 
racecourse, or the stubble-field, would no doubt their art and their freedom. It may, perhaps, 
have rewarded the Earl for his exertions, but | detract from the exalted view of their art that 
must have hindered the progress of science. It they were idolaters. But even this does not 
is not merely the allurement of pleasure that take away their special character as lovers of 
would prove fatal to severer study. The vanity freedom. Apparently the Earl of Wilton means 
of learning is shown most strongly throughout that while artists must not be idolaters, free 
the Earl’s pages. Former nations and former | men who are addicted to manly sports may be 
writers excelled in thought, contributed to the anything they like. If so, this is an exalting 
treasures of literature, laid up stores of wisdom: ‘and comforting notion for the freest of all 
but they had no manly sports, and they are nations, and may reconcile us to any amount 
extinct. The Assyrians, the Babylonians, and of that mammon-worship which, according to 
the Persians have passed away. Babylon has some of our foreign critics, shares the devotion 
justified prophecy by its fall. Persepolis is in | bestowed on guns and horses. 
utter ruin. The Greeks were an incomparable | The chapters wholly given up to a discussion 
race, entirely addicted to sports and pastimes, | of the Earl of Wilton’s theory form but a small 
but they nourished slavery, and therefore they | proportion of his volume. In the other chapters 
have succumbed. The fate of the Romans was | he sketches the rise and progress of our various 
almost identical.— sports, quoting from the most miscellaneous 
bode the ae s, the pny pride, authorities, and not being too lavish of his own 
oS her at ate comments. Some of the anecdotes thus brought 
They had no field-sports, and are dead. in are curious enough. We cannot say that they 
The analogy is preserved when we turn from | have any bearing on the national character of 
the ancient kingdoms of the earth to the modern | the English, The man who trained a pig as a 
ones of the Continent. There is no such thing | pointer, and brought her to such perfection 
as liberty except in England, Holland and | that she sold for ten guineas, was an English- 
Switzerland; and it is only in these three|man; but such an idea partook rather of 
countries that athletic sports are pursued in a |insular eccentricity than of that manliness 
which is so peculiar to our nation. So, too, the 
farmer who trained a dog to field at cricket, 
and won a game with its help, was an English- 
man, but his example has not been followed at 
shouts; the playground affords no pastime—all | Lord’s. Yet the lady who advertised fora young 
is rule and regulation, drill and dress.” Since | healthy wet-nurse to attend on a small litter 
1789 the French have travestied every form of | of fine English spaniels was an Italian Mar- 
government, and have at last subsided into | chesa, and the story, however good, would have 
despotism. “Such is the natural result of a | seemed a little out of place at the British Asso- 
want of initiation into manly sports in early |ciation. Perhaps the Earl of Wilton’s censure 
life.” Germany is even more behindhand than | of the present practice of gambling would have 
France. The people of Berlin do not shoot, and | been received with more favour. He says, very 
therefore the Prussian press is not free, the pass- | truly, that the evil of the system of betting 
consists, to a great extent, in the infamous 


of Lords; yet it must be confessed that there 
are one or two other difficulties which we can- 
not solve so readily. The Earl says in one place 
(p. 103) that the battue system has been de- 
rived from the despotic East, and has never 
been known in this country: “we are even 
now obliged to import a word in order to 
express the thing.” But at p. 223 we read that 
the battue system is “a custom which has now 
become common” in England. Then there is 
some apparent confusion of idea in the cha- 
racter of the Greeks. They are praised both for 








quite conclusive. In France, for instance, boys 
at school are never allowed to play. “The dull 
routine of school is enlivened by no merry 








details are full of real good humour, and are | Are they? As for Austria, the most elementary | devices resorted to in order to influence the 
thus picturesquely concluded with a touch of | 


the Ulster King at Arms :— 


Sir Barny O’Burke then finished his work, 
Mad’ his raverence agin, an’ agin, an’ agin. 
Then, suddent an’ quick, his Majesty’s stick 
Swep’ over his brains in a flurrish ; an’ thin 
Deftiant he gazed on the awjience amazed, 
His lift brogue he raised, gev’ a stamp on the floor, 
An’ he siz, “‘ All ye peeple, down undher the steeple, 
The play is conclooded, an’ yandher’s the door!” 


Barney Brady’s eye was pretty well every- 
where, but it failed to see one incident of the 
day—the skrimmage that took place between 
the Lord Lieutenant’s pages,—how one pitched 


into the other, and how the Viceroy ultimately | 


entered the Cathedral without either of the 
young supporters of his train: —all this is 
worthy of being sung by such a bard as the 
author of ‘St. Patrick’s Ruction,’ 





On the Sports and Pursuits of the English, as 
bearing wpon their National Character. By 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Wilton, P.C. 
G.C.H. D.C.L. (Harrison.) 


Tue Earl of Wilton has a theory. It appears 
to him that no nation can flourish for any 
length of time, or enjoy political freedom, 
unless it is devoted to manly sports; and that 
no nation wholly devoted to manly sports can 


civil rights were not established till the summer | bets. ‘The evil might work its own cure,” he 
of 1867. The consequence is, that although the | adds, “if those in high places would eschew it 
Tyrolese are bred to the use of the rifle from | themselves, and lend no countenance to it in 
their boyhood, —although there are yearly | others; but that at present seems an impossible 
shooting-matches in which every village joins, | position.” The influence of the betting mania 
—though every village has its shooting-ground, | on the prevalence of manly sports might demand 
—and although the people take the greatest a chapter in such a work as this of Lord 
pleasure in gymnastic exercises, and in the | Wilton’s, if it were, indeed, intended for a 
danger and excitement of chamois-hunting,— | philosophic audience. 

yet this is —. tendency “4 a _ = | ae : 

of freedom prevents its being developed | eae 8 : 

reg passion. We presume that this is ‘the The “ Ever-Victorious Army”: a History of 
explanation of the extreme, even bigoted, | the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. 
loyalty of the Tyrolese. With all their show of | Gordon, C.B. R.E., and of the Suppression of 
intense love of sport, they cannot enter into | the Tai-ping Rebellion. By Andrew Wilson. 
civil or political freedom. The Berlin citizen (Blackwood & Sons.) A 

who does not shoot, the Frenchman who is a | Tue career of Col. Gordon affords a striking 
mere part of the State machine, the English contrast to the traditional idea of the European 
labourer whose sole exercise is a daily walk of | soldier of fortune in the East. A young captain 
eight miles from the parish on which he is | of engineers, called to a position of vast respon- 
chargeable to the fields where he works, but | sibility in the greatest empire in the world, 
where he must acquire no settlement, may | conducting military operations on a grand scale, 
know more about civil rights than the hardy | conquering rich and important cities, subject 








Tyrolese marksman. This would seem to mili-|to every temptation that power and wealth 
tate against Lord Wilton’s theory. But the | could offer, might well have found excuses if 
distinction between a tendency and a passion |he had been seduced into the path of self- 
explains everything. We should be sorry to | aggrandizement. But in Col. Gordon’s career 
catch an Earl tripping, even out of the House | there is no mercenary element. Not only did he 
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undergo a life of hardship and toil, and volun- | 
tarily incur the greatest danger, but he spent 
all his pay and some of his private funds in pro- | 
moting the efficiency of his force; and when, 
after fourteen months of labour and peril, he re- 
turned to his subordinate position in the Royal | 
Engineers, he, for the second time, refused the 
offer made by the Emperor of China to recom- 


. . | 
pense his exertions by a large grant of money, 


and came back to his regimental duty a poorer 
man than when he assumed his high command. 
For the other officers and men of his force 
he accepted the pecuniary rewards offered by 
the Imperial Government; for himself he was 
content with the barren honours which were 
bestowed upon him in the rank of Ti-tu, a 
banner and Order of the Star, “a yellow riding- 
jacket to be worn on his person, and a peacock’s 
feather to be carried in his cap.” 

There is no question that these honours, 
such as have never before been conferred upon | 
a foreigner by the Celestial Government, were 
well earned, and that Gordon played a very 
conspicuous part in the subjugation of a re- 
bellicn that at one time threatened to eat into 


the very heart of the empire; but it is clearly | 
shown by Mr. Wilson that the Tai-pings were | 


not overthrown by British arms alone, that the 
Imperialist forces of China aided very largely 
in the work. 

The Tai-ping—or “Great Peace”—rebellion 
had its origin in a time when the Chinese 
Empire was in a state of trouble and ferment. 
From the year 1830 the cor 
to a succession of unusual difficulties, Rebel- 
lions, inundations, famines, and similar dis- 
asters, added to trouble with foreigners, | 
weakened the hands of the government. The | 
opium war of 1841-42 still more lowered the | 
power of the government, by lessening its | 
prestige: and the indemnity of 21,000,000 
dollars exacted by Great Britain brought on a 
financial crisis. To obtain funds, the govern- | 
ment commuted punishments for crime for | 
fines in money; lawless characters increased by 
land and sea; local governments grew power- 
less, and within three months of the accession 
of the youthful Hien-fung to the throne, in 
February, 1850, Hung-Sew-tsuen, a descendant | 
of a rude race, who had repeatedly failed to 
take the degree at Canton necessary to grant | 
him admission to the ruling body of the state, | 
issued a formal proclamation of rebellion, and | 
a year later assumed the title of Tien Wang, | 
or Heavenly Prince. For years he had declared | 
himself a seer of visions—in which a tiger, a | 
cock, an old woman who washed him in a river, 
the taking out his heart and putting in a new 








one, an old man in a black robe, and a demon- | great empires,” 


eleven years. In 1860, his commander-in-chief, 
the Chung Wang (or Faithful King) took the 
city Soochow. “‘ Above,’ says a Chinese pro- 
verb, ‘is paradise, but beneath are Soo and 
Hang.’ ‘To be happy on earth,’ runs another, 
one must be born in Soochow;’ because the 
people of that place are remarkable for their 
personal beauty. The walls of the city itself 
were at this time ten miles in circumference; 


| but outside there were four enormous suburbs, 


one of which, on the west side, extended for 
ten miles each way; and, besides, there was a 


| large floating population. It was supposed to 
| contain about 2,000,000 of inhabitants, and had 


almost a fabulous reputation throughout China 
for its ancient and modern marble buildings, 
its elegant tombs, granite bridges, canals, 
streets, gardens, quays, intelligent men and 
beautiful women.” From this city the Imperial 


| troops fled out at one gate, as the Tai-pings 


marched in at the other. “Shortly after, the 
city of Hangchow was taken by the Faithful 
King, and in the province of Kiangsoo every- 
thing looked promising in the prospects of the 
Heavenly Empire of the Great Peace.” 

Up to this period—May, 1860—the Tai- 
pings had only the Imperialists and the people 
of the country to contend with. A few Malays 
and Manillamen, and perhaps a crazy English 
sailor or two, may have found their way into 


| the ranks on either side; but the conflict had 


mainly been between Chinese only. At this 


| time the foreigners, both French and English, 
itry was subject | 


were at war with Imperial China; a great con- 
flict was expected, and the Tai-pings thought 
they would receive foreign comfort and aid. 
They advanced upon Shanghai, driving in the 
Imperialist troops; but the British and French 
ministers agreed to oppose their entrance into 
the city, and they were repulsed and fell back. 


| This was the commencement of the foreign 


interference, which was ultimately to end in 
the destruction of the rebel cause. About this 
time, also, the wealthy merchants of Shanghai 
arranged to afford funds for the enlistment of 
foreigners to fight against the rebels, and two 
Americans, Ward and Burgevine, enlisted a 
number of Europeans and Manilamen. Ward, 
who had been one of Walker's filibusters, was 


| appointed to the command, and was successful 


in his first attempt; and in the following year 
he and Burgevine continued their operations. 
Ward was killed at Ningpo, leaving a fortune, 
which he estimated at 60,0001. Burgevine, who 
is described by Mr. Wilson as “one of those 
nautical gentlemen who combine a taste for 
literature with the power of navigating coast 
vessels, and, would fate allow, of founding 
after an extraordinary career, 


exterminating sword were conspicuous. Con- | serving first with the Imperialists, then joining 
necting these visions with the old Chinese | the Tai-pings, next being banished from China, 


doctrine of an exterminating decrec issued by 
Heaven against people whose rulers are unjust, | 
and putting on them afterwards a biblical gloss, | 
converting the old man into the God of the 
Christians, and the man who told him how to | 
exterminate the demons into Our Lord, he | 
claimed for himself a divine mission. Whereas | 
Christ was the elder, he was the younger Celes- 
tial brother, an idea which he strangely car- 
ried out, by asking Sir George Bonham at 
Nanking, if the Virgin Mary had a pretty sister 
for him to marry. Utterly failing to understand 
_the spirit of the doctrines of Christianity, he | 
yet turned them to his ends, and used them to 
support his claim to be the supreme ruler upon 
earth. Selecting some of his adherents as kings, 
or Wangs, he marched through China, and 
established himself at Nanking in 1853, his 
party gathering followers as he advanced. Often 
hard-pressed by the Imperialists, and jealous 
of his chief men, he yet held Nanking for 


} 


| 


and, returning without leave, again attempted 
to join the Tai-pings, but was arrested and 
handed over to the Imperialists, pending com- 


| munication with America as to his ultimate 


disposal. Taken into the interior by them, he 
was Officially reported to have been drowned 


| by accident, but it is shrewdly suspected that 


his death was not without design. 
While Ward was in command of the motley 


| force of Europeans and discipline:l Chinese— 
| to which the Chinese gave the name of “the 


ever-victorious army” long before it had the 
least pretension to such a title—Capt. Dew, 
of the Royal Navy, had been engaged in opera- 
tions against the rebels with a small force, but 


| with signal success. He captured Ningpo, where 


Ward was killed, and Showshing, though with 
great loss of life among his officers. Burgevine, 
who had succeeded Ward, was dismissed from 
his command on account of a quarrel with a 
banker who kept back the money due to the 





troops; and Governor Li applied to 
Staveley to appoint a Britich one 
command of the force. Capt. Holland, of the 
Marines, was placed in temporary commay 
pending the approval of the Government o 
the appointment of Capt. Gordon as ity per. 
manent chief. 

The force of which Gordon assumed the 
command in February, 1863, was officered by 
Englishmen, Americans, Germans, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, Americans being in the ma. 
jority. Old soldiers or old sailors, they were 
“brave, restless, quick in adapting themselye; 
to circumstances, and reliable in action, but 
on the other hand, they were very troublesome 
when in garrison, very touchy as to precedence 
and apt to work themselves about trifles into 
violent states of mind.” The non-commissioned 
officers and privates were all Chinese, largely 
recruited, after operations had commenced, from 
the ranks of the captured rebels, who, when 
taken one day, never objected to going into 
action against their old comrades the nett, 
The force varied in strength from 3,000 to 
5,000 men. This heterogeneous mass was held 
together by the strength of character and judg. 
ment of one man; and not only held together, 
but led to almost complete success. 

To follow the whole of the operations of the 
campaign is beyond our power. Something of 
their nature may be gathered from the follow- 
ing description of the theatre of war :— 

“The field of action was the large peninsula 
formed by the river Yangtsze and the Bay of 
Hangchow, an immense alluvial flat in Kiangnau, 
having a superficial area of nearly 50,000 square 
miles, This district has been raised from the bed 





of the sea by the vast deposits of the great muddy 
river Yangtsze, and, though thickly peopled, itis 
for the most part only a few feet above the level of 
the ocean, and in some places is even lower than 
that level. Here and there isolated hills rise to the 
height of a few hundred feet, but for the most part 
there is a dead level, rich with trees, growing various 
kinds of cereals in great abundance, thickly studded 
with villages and towns, and intersected in every 
direction by rivers, creeks, and canals. On looking 
across any portion of this great plain, boats, with 
their mat sails, appear to be moving in every direc- 
tion over the land, and in some places the waters 
spread out into lakes of considerable size, such 
as the Taiho. Except on a few lines, there are no 
conveniences for transit by land but narrow foot: 
paths, where people can only go in Indian file; but 
the network of waters affords great facility for the 
movement of boats and of small steamers. In order 
to realize this district as it was from 1861 to 1864, 
we must conceive the Tai-pings coming down upon 
its peaceful villages and rich towns, moving flags, 
beating gongs, destroying images and temples, 
seizing valuables, occupying houses, dealing with 
all disobedience according to the exterminating 
decree of Heaven, and being a terror unto young 
women ; but still not at first destroying the crops 
or many of the houses, or slaying many of the 
males, Then we have the Allies driving them back, 
firing into their masses of men with long-range 
rifles, and pounding at their stockades with heavy 
guns and shells. On the retirement of these, we 
have the Rebels again advancing to the neighbour- 
hood of Shanghai, but this time in an infuriated 
demoniac state, burning and destroying everything 
in order that there may be a waste round the starv- 
ing city, and murdering or driving before them all 
the villagers. Lastly, the Ever-Victorious Army 
appears on the scene, not by any means always 
victorious, but very frequently so, and bringing 
European drill and officers, with heavy artillery, 
to bear on asettlement of the question. Let this be 
embellished (as the scene appeared to me in 1860) 
with views of rich fertile plains, where the crops are 
trampled down or consumed, a few narrow bridges 
of the willow-plate pattern, a dilapidated pagoda 
or two, broken blackened walls of village houses, 
the deserted streets of towns, innumerable swollen, 
blackened corpses lying on the slimy banks of the 
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muddy streams or rotting underneath the graceful 
bamboos, red flames at night flashing up against 
the deep dark sky ;—let us imagine, also, the Tai- 
ings throwing themselves into all sorts of postures 
impossible to the European, and uttering cries 
scarcely less painful or hideous than those from 
the ravished villages ; and we may form some con- 
ception of the great Chinese tragedy which was 
enacted in Kiangnau.” : 

For the battles fought and the cities taken, 
the successes and reverses, the horrors of the 
massacres, and the excitement of the sieges, 
the reader must consult Mr. Wilson’s account 
of the campaign. There has probably never been 
amore strange history written. It is a record 
of treachery, of mutiny, and of cruelty, and yet 
of bravery, and resolution, such as has no parallel 
within our knowledge. A whole garrison sud- 
denly transferring itself and the town which it 
held from one side to the other is no uncommon 
event ; and “ under these trying circumstances,” 
the commander, we read, was obliged “to do 
agood deal of beheading to keep his garrison 
staunch.” Mutiny only quelled by shooting the 
ringleaders, the people butchered in every direc- 
tion, and the houses burned by the Tai-pings, 
were events to be met as they came; while 
throughout the strange and seething mass of 
crime and slaughter we are constantly coming 
across the names of the Tai-ping leaders, which 
seem curiously inconsistent with the scenes 
in which they acted. The Faithful King, the 
Heroic King, or Four-Eyed Dog, the Protecting 
King, or Cock-Eye, are conspicuous figures in 
the drama. 

Standing out prominently from the rest are 
two figures that the eye dwells upon with plea- 
sure. In Ward’s time, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Chekiang, Monseigneur de La Place, 
who “ was wont, when others were seeking for 
plunder, to search for what he called his own 
loot, les misérables, whom he gathered together 
in some joss-house, and for whom he established 
tice-kitchens ;” and later, Gordon, holding back 
his force from plunder or cruelty, repressing 
disobedience by tact or the strong hand,—the 
last to seek rest or comfort, the first to head 
every attack of danger :— 

“Tn almost all these engagements, Col. Gordon 
was very much exposed; for he found it necessary, 
or at least expedient, to be constantly in the front, 
and often to lead in person. Though brave men, 
the officers of his force would sometimes hang 
back, and their commander had occasionally to 
take one by the arm, and lead him into the thick 
of the fire. He himself seemed to bear a charmed 
life, and never carried any arms, even when fore- 
most in the breach. His only weapon on these 
occasions was a small cane, with which he used to 
direct his troops; and, in the Chinese imagination 
this cane soon became magnified into Gordon’s 
magic wand of victory. His Celestial followers, 
finding him almost invariably victorious, and 
escaping unhurt, though more exposed than any 
other man in the force, naturally concluded, in 
accordance with their usual ideas, that the little 
wand he carried insured protection and success to 
its owner.” 


A single example of his method of dealing 
with his officers must suffice :— 

‘In the engagement at Leeku Col. Gordon had 
& narrow escape; for one of his captains, Mr. 
George Perry, was shot dead at his side, under 
rather peculiar circumstances. Some days pre- 
viously, Gordon found lying on the ground a letter 
in the handwriting of this officer to a Tai-ping 
sympathizer in Shanghai, giving information as to 
the intended movements of the force. On being 
shown this letter, Perry confessed that he had 
written it, but declared he thought the information 
ofno importance, and had only intended to send it to 
Shanghai as a piece of gossip which might be inter- 
esting. On this, his commander said to him, ‘ Very 
good, Perry. I shall pass your fault over this time, 
oa condition that, in order to show your loyalty, 
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you undertake to lead the next forlorn hope.’ This 
agreement had been forgotten by Col. Gordon 
when, a few days after, they stood together on the 
edge of the ditch in front of the stockades at 
Leeku. They were both, in fact, leading a forlorn 
hope ; and, while standing together, a ball struck 
Perry in the mouth, and he fell into Gordon’s 
arms, where he almost immediately expired.” 

After fourteen months’ campaigning by 
Gordon and the Imperialists, the rebels held 
only the city of Wuchu and Nanking, where 
they were closely besieged by the Imperialists. 
At the same time, the English Government 
recalled Gordon from his command, owing to 
an impression at home that the Chinese com- 
mander had sanctioned a brutal massacre on 
the taking of Soochow from the rebels,—an act 
which Mr. Wilson asserts to have consisted 
only in tke execution of ten of the Rebel 
Wangs, and which he considers to have been 
absolutely necessary. Thus removed from his 
command, Gordon, in agreement with Governor 
Li, dissolved “The Ever-Victorious Army”; 
and the taking of Nanking,—the death of the 
Heavenly Prince,—the capture and execution 
of the Faithful King, the Shield King, the 
second Heavenly Monarch, and the Young 
Lord, were events brought about by the Impe- 
rialist army alone. With this crowning success, 
the Tai-ping rebellion was virtually brought to 
a close. 

With the exception of courage to lead his 
troops, which he sadly lacked, there is much in 
the character of the Tien-Wang that reminds 
us of Moore’s picture of the veiled prophet of 
Khorasan :— 

“From the hour (says Mr. Wilson) when Hung 
arose from his sick bed after his first forty days’ 
trance, and, poor and nameless, proclaims his 
avatar by fixing on his door-post the proclamation, 
‘The noble principles of the Heavenly King, the 
Sovereign King, Tsuen,’ on through success and 
defeat and imperial opposition, up to the hour of his 
death at Nanking, when human flesh was selling 
in the market at so much per catty, he seems never 
to have wavered or abated one jot of his claim to 
supreme rule on earth. * * Soon after establish- 
ing himself at Nanking, he entirely secluded him- 
self within the walls of a large palace, beyond 
the outer court of which no male attendants were 
allowed to enter. In the interior the Heavenly 
Prince was waited upon by females alone, by his 
numerous wives, and still more numerous concu- 
bines, to whom accessions were made from year 
to year. * * As dangers gathered round him, 
Hung-sew-tsuen, the Heavenly Monarch, became 
more cruel in his edicts, and ordered any of his 
people who might be found communicating with 
the enemy to be flayed alive or pounded to death.” 

On the 30th of June, 1864, he poisoned 
himself, and his corpse was buried by one of 
his wives in the garden behind his palace. It 
was afterwards dug up by the Imperialists, and 
found “ enveloped in yellow satin, embroidered 
with dragons; his head was bald, without hair ; 
his moustache remained, but had become grey ; 
there was flesh on his left thigh and right 
shoulder; and as soon as the examination had 
been concluded, the head was secured, and the 
remainder of the body, after being cut up, was 
burned, almost all China exclaiming, with 
Pekin officialdom, ‘ Words cannot convey any 
idea of the misery and desolation he caused: 
the measure of his iniquity was full, and the 
wrath of both gods and men was roused against 
him.” 

So ended, amid unspeakable horrors, one of 
the most extraordinary careers that even 
Oriental annals record. With Mr. Wilson’s 
prophecies of the future of China, and fears of 
its “going too quickly for our interests and 
comfort,” and with his dismal forebodings 
that “Britannia will soon share the fate of Car- 
thage and Venice, of Spain and Holland,” unless 











she alters some of her present conditions, we 
are sanguine enough to disagree; but that his 
work contains much food for reflection on our 
relations with the East, besides vividly relating 
a tale second to none in dramatic interest, no 
one who peruses it can doubt. Carefully com- 
piled from authentic sources, and forcibly and 
graphically written, it is a work of far more 
than ordinary merit. 








NEW NOVELS, 
Englewood House. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tus is a genuine young lady’s novel. It is 
written with a simplicity and heartiness that 
carry the reader with a certain amount of inter- 
est through the three volumes, but with a 
running protest against the absurd actions and 
sorrows of everybody concerned. The author 
seems to consider that to be very miserable 
and incur heavy suffering is an excuse for and 
expiation of all the faults and follies under the 
sun; indeed, right and wrong seem to be in 
an inextricable tangle in her mind. The hero 
Eustace, who is dark, charming and mysterious, 
is suffering under a silent sorrow, which nothing 
will induce him to reveal to either friend or 
brother. He is “bound in honour,” he declares, 
to silence. His father has cast him off under 
the impression that he has become utterly bad 
and base all of asudden; his stepmother aggra- 
vates his father’s wrath against him, and all his 
brothers and sisters are commanded to hold 
no intercourse with him. Meanwhile, he seems 
to have plenty of money, and a yacht at his 
own disposal, though afterwards he becomes 
inexplicably poor, and lives at the top of many 
pairs of stairs reading for the Bar. He falls in 
love, and makes the young lady very miserable 
because he will not declare himself, though he 
is on the point of doing so, when a certain 
Launcelot Maitland, who has married the lady’s 
sister, appears. The two men scowl oneach other, 
turn pale, and look with burning eyes into each 
other’s faces. Cross purposes go through two 
volumes and a half, till the reader is pained at 
so much needless mystery; for if any one of 
the parties had possessed the smallest amount 
of sense, the mystery might have been unra- 
velled in the first volume as easily as in the 
last; but then three volumes could not have 
been spun out. Eventually, after an attempt at 
murder and much mischief, made by a mean, 
revengeful barrister, who is in love with the 
heroine, the mystery is cleared. Eustace, out 
of a weak sense of obligation to a man who 
had once saved him from drowning, has allowed 
that man to lay upon him the odium of having 
forged bills, seduced a respectable young woman 
to leave her father’s house, and afterwards aban- 
doned her to starve, and who had broken his 
word, whereby he had pledged himself to marry 
the young woman if Eustace would not tell of 
him. Of course, the misery made in the end is 
much greater than the misery that would have 
been caused if no generosity had interfered to 
tell lies and act lies, in order to screen a worth- 
less man from the consequences of his own 
deeds. The confusion between right and wrong 
in the author’s brain is shown in the sequel to 
be hopeless. She has no words of blame for 
the wrongdoer, but sets every one to pity and 
console him; neither does she seem aware that 
the hero and her lover are almost as bad as 
Launcelot ; for he sacrificed not only his own 
good name, which an honest man ought to 
guard more carefully than his life, but the good 
name of his father and family,—threw a slur 
upon his sisters, and cut short his own education 
at college; and all for the sake of persisting in 
a lie, coloured and disguised by a false halo of 
generosity ! 
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The story of ‘Englewood House’ is very 
absurd; but we think that if the author would 
be at the pains to read and learn before she 
attempts to write another book, she might then 
write something worth reading. 





Francesca’s Love. By Mrs. Edward Pulleyne. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Francesca and Barbara Digby are two cousins 
—both beautiful, both accomplished, and both 
brought up at the same convent. Francesca is 
good, Barbara vain and frivolous. Both go out 
into society, and are much admired. Barbara 
marries an elderly General Vernon, and has a 
fine establishment, and is a great lady. Fran- 
cesca loves a Mr. L’Estrange, who is a traveller, 
a man of genius and fortune,—a sort of hero of 
the Byron type. He is very much in love with 
Francesca, and all things are going on smoothly 
towards marriage: the trousseawu is completed 
when, along with the last of the wedding dresses, 
comes a letter from Father Angelo, Francesca’s 
spiritual director, telling her that her affianced 
husband is an infidel in religion and something 


worse in politics—a liberal who had dissemi- | 


nated abominable political ideas amongst the 

oor misguided Italians. This letter makes 
ioc very unhappy, but she does not delay 
a moment. She puts Mr. Philip L’Estrange 
through his Catechism, and, finding that he sub- 
stantially corroborates the accusation brought 
against him, she breaks off her engagement, 
and suffers greatly both in mind and body; 
but she never wavers in her determination. 
Her cousin Barbara falls into unlawful love with 
a Lord Tressilian, and elopes with him from 
her husband’s house. Francesca hears of this, 
and hopes to be in time to prevent her cousin 
from going away. She claims the help of Mr. 
L’Estrange, who shows himself a trusty friend. 
They are too late, however, but they follow, 
and find that an accident has happened to the 
previous train, and that Barbara is lying fatally 
injured, whilst Lord Tressilian has been killed 
outright. Barbara lives long enough to repent 


and confess to Father Angelo, and then dies; | 


the husband mourning for her very bitterly, 
but happily ignorant of the journey which had 
resulted in her death. Francesca goes into a 


Carmelite convent in Paris, and Mr. L’Estrange | 


is left to find what comfort he can in poring 
over old books and MSS. in his study at the 
Abbey, which is his family seat. He is repre- 
sented as having his heartconsiderably hardened 
by disappointment. 

On the whole, though ‘ Francesca’s Love’ isa 
weak novel as regardsits talent,ithas avery con- 
scientious moral, that people must act up to 
their convictions, at whatever cost. 





Love, or Self-Sacrifice: a Story. By Lady 
Herbert. (Bentley.) 
Parts of this story are pretty, and one scene 
in it is touching; but the bulk of it is so 
foolish, that Lady Herbert’s publication of it 
under her name must be considered quite as 
much an act of self-sacrifice as anything re- 
corded in the book itself. The younger son 
of a Duke, as we infer from the name, (though, 
to judge by what we are told in the story, he 
seems the only son of a widowed Duchess,) 
looking out for a place as storekeeper or over- 
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characters in Lady Herbert’s story. We are 
assured that Lady Herbert knew the heroine, 
and far be it from us to doubt Lady Herbert's 
word; but it is possible that she may not have 
been present at either of the marriages, and 
that she may not have met the bushranging 
baronet or the strawberry-leaved overseer. So, 
too, though she tells us of a woman who lived 
twenty miles from a church, and who walked 
| that distance every month, we hope Lady 
| Herbert was not an eye-witness of the woman’s 
| journey. “There was,” we read, ‘a river to 
| cross, of which the bridge had been swept 
| away by a hurricane; and her husband used 
| to accompany her and drag her through the 
water, which was sometimes up to her waist. 
He would then leave her to walk the rest of 
the way in her wet clothes, and the following 
day meet her again on her return home, and 
drag her again through the river.” This is, 
| perhaps, as good an instance of love and self- 
sacrifice combined as Lady Herbert can give 
us, but it is not the most unnatural episode in 
| her story. 








| 
All for Greed. 2 vols. (Virtue & Co.) 
THE anonymous author of this novel may be 
presumed on more grounds than one to be a sen- 
sible man, but on one ground particularly :—he 
restrains himself from falling into the mistake 
of the ambitious frog. If his two volumes had 
| expanded themselves into three, the strongest 
probability is, that they would have been an 
irritating failure. With a wise discretion, he 
has preferred to tell his story tersely, and 
therefore pleasantly. This is, in fact, one of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of the book; 
it is not padded. Not having very much to tell, 
| and only enough of plot and mystery to keep 
| the reader lazily curious from step to step, the 
| writer succeeds in achieving that which is in 
| truth one of the most important elements of 
a novel-writer’s art, doing full justice to his 
materials, however ample or scanty they may 
| be, and reducing the most grumbling critic to 
| the solitary complaint that there is not quite 
| enough to romance about. For this reason alone, 
then, this is a novel entitled to take rank 
| above the average. For other reasons, its 
| author deserves commendation and encourage- 
| ment. It is written in good, clear and vigorous 
English; it never drags, as we have intimated, 
| from beginning to end ; it has at least three or 
four real characters in it which stand out in 
| bold relief from the background of commonplace 
humanity; and, lastly, we believe we are literal 
| in saying there is not a single bit of moralizing 
from page 1 to “ Finis,”—all of them items of 
| praise which ought now-a-days to count fora 
good deal! 

‘All for Greed’ means (for the information 
of all who may be baffled by the title) that a 
young French parvenu wants to marry the 
| daughter of an old Vicomte of the old régime, 
| and murders (by proxy) his rich uncle to attain 
| his end: but commits the crime for worldly 
| motives, not for love. The sensational hinge of 
| the story of course is, Who did the deed? and 
| equally of course, the “ transformation-scene ” 
| is justice to everybody and a general state of 
| beatitude. But, asa matter of fact, if the author 
| had called his book ‘ French love-making,’ or 


| by some similar name, he would have given a 





seer of cattle in Australia,—an English baronet | more accurate notion of his apparent “moral.” 
acting as leader of a gang of bushrangers, and | He hates French manners and customs (as 
inspiring hopes in the heroine of the book that | schoolboys say) “like poison”; and if there are 
he may be spared to regain his place in society, | two things he hates in France more than others, 
—a heroine who marries at a moment’s notice, | they are (with the exception, perhaps, of French 
because her father has lost her at play, and | law courts) the thing which a French girl calls 
who afterwards marries a second time the very | her heart, and the mode in which French people 
instant she lands at Calcutta, going straight | arrange their marriages. He falls foul of 
from the wharf to the church,—are the chief! French society in consequence on every con- 





ceivable opportunity. As a matter of course 
he must not be surprised if his critics ang 
readers accredit him with the exaggerating 
tendencies common to all enthusiasts ; but to 
point his moral, he has written nevertheles 
a readable book—one worth spending two g 
three hours over in the next three months of 
novel-reading inertia. If, in his next book, he 
will let his characters talk either in French oy 
English, and not in a gratuitous jumble of 
both, it will be a decided improvement. 





Crowned. By Edward Campbell Tainsh. 2 yols, 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Ir is to be regretted that a work written with 
evident pains and conscientious care, abounding, 
too, in passages of excellent thought, should be, 
as a whole, so unpleasant to read. ‘Crowned’ 
is a dull book, and the good thoughts and 
observations fall upon the reader as if they 
were paving-stones, they are so hard, unge. 
nial and dogmatic. Although the author, 
Mr. Tainsh, gives his work in the shape of a 
story, it has the faintest possible outline, and 
scarcely any incidents. The author has not 
aimed at making his characters act and move 
like human beings: he treats them throughout 
as lay figures, which he can move and push 
into any position that pleases him; he never 
allows them to act spontaneously, he always 
demonstrates the wires and joints, and ela- 
borately explains the method by which they 
are moved; they are not allowed to make 
an observation or to meet each other in 
the street, without an explanation of the 
effect of the incident upon their inner nature, 
This mode of treatment effectually damps 
whatever interest the reader might be dis- 
posed to feel; the author also keeps up an 
attitude of didactic severity towards the reader 
which is depressing. The hero, the Rev. Maurice 
Pascal, is set up as the ideal of a clergyman of 
the Church of England. Mr. Tainsh endeavours 
to work out his own problem, and the Rey. 
Maurice Pascal becomes, in the process, the 
most thoroughly unpleasant person that could 
be met with in a wide course of novel-reading, 
We are told about his exquisite humility, 
but the self-consciousness that underlies his 
humility is exasperating: he lacks manliness; 
he is always in some delicate dilemma with 
his conscience; or rather his self-conscious- 
ness is as sensitive as collodion paper, and 
everything acts upon it. The only feeling pro- 
duced by the elaborate explanations and de- 
lineations with which the author accompanies 
every word and deed of his hero is pity for one 
who has too little vitality to be able to assimi- 
late the outward facts of life with his inward 
conscience; who is too heavily laden with a 
sense of his responsibilities to be able to do his 
work with any gladness. In the account of the 
Rev. Maurice Pascal, his sister, and his two 
friends, the reader feels that the author is 
working out the analysis of his own ideas 
about them rather than attempting to produce 
a narrative. The framework of the book is so 
slight that it can hardly be called even the out- 
line of a story. Maurice Pascal and his sister 
Edith have a good mother and a foolish father. 
Maurice, as a child, measures people and things 
by their impressions on himself: he loves his 
mother, he loves his sister, and nobody else. 
He finds out that his father is a humbug. 
After his mother’s death, he wishes to become 
a clergyman, and, at the cost of much personal 
self-denial, he goes to college for seven years, 
and, for some reason or other, he does not g° 
to see his sister for the whole time; but he 
then obtains a chaplaincy to a factory in a 
large town, and his sister comes to live with 
him. They make friends with two men; but 
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all the rest of the world are outside, as 
though in the Court of the Gentiles. Edith 
is not quite so wearisome as her brother, 
put the absence of all geniality in the author 
spoils the interest. The author goes on to 
tell how Maurice tries to do his duty ac- 
cording to the measure of his own light; 
how he breaks with one of his two friends, 
pecause he told a falsehood, and, instead of 
being the man to help his friend to rise, he 
turns from him, saying, “God forgive you, 
Chriss; I shall never speak to you again,” and 
teeps his word; and how, at last, he breaks 
down at a public meeting which had been 
called to consider some of his plans for the 
benefit of the workmen. He is not able to 
stand the coarse kind of influence brought to 
bear upon his ideas; he cannot properly ex- 
Jain himself and his objects; and, under a 
morbid sense of shame and failure and disgust, 
he throws up his situation, with an exaggera- 
tion of self-reproach which is the effect of 
overwork and bodily illness. He dies, just 
after all the workmen unite in an address to 
entreat him to remain amongst them. Edith 
marries poor Chriss ; and Wentworth, the other 
friend, marries somebody else, who has once 
been beguiled by a false marriage, and whose 
story is treated with delicacy of sentiment, 
but with the dryness and prolixity which pre- 
yail throughout the book. If, in a future work, 
Mr. Tainsh would allow his characters to act 
and speak without his perpetual explanations, 
he would attain his end much better, and his 
book would be much more agreeable to read 
than ‘ Crowned.’ 





letters from Europe. By John W. Forney. 

With a Portrait of the Author, and a com- 

plete Alphabetical Index. (Peterson Brothe:s.) 
Occupyine a place of honour in the official 
circles of the United States, and influencing 
the public opinion of his country through the 
columns of the Philadelphia Press and Wash- 
ington Chronicle, of which papers he is pro- 
prietor and editor, Mr. Forney is a man of 
letters and a political personage whose views 
concerning England will have practical results 
amongst his own people, and find many readers 
in the land to which intelligent Americans look 
with affectionate pride as the source of their 
national existence. Whilst expressing our 
approval of the liberality and general fairness 
of his remarks on our public men and institu- 


‘tions, we have much pleasure in calling atten- 


tion to a book which shows with unusual force 
the regard in which England and her domestic 
doings are held by the majority of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. Reaching the Mersey in 
the May of last year, Mr. Forney was im- 
pressed by the grand proportions, massive 
solidity, and remarkable cleanliness of Liver- 
pool; and no sooner had he begun his journey 


‘from the northern port to London than he was 


struck by the superiority of our railway system 
over that of the American Republic. “At every 
station,’ he wrote in one of his first letters, 
“when the train stops, the doors are opened, 
and you may pass out if you please, and on the 
long lines you are allowed time enough to take 
refreshments, which, thus far, are really supe- 
rior, and by no means as bad as depicted by 
Mr. Dickens in his late novel. Better tea, 
sweeter bread and butter, and finer mutton I 
have never enjoyed; the same strength and 
durability that impressed me so at Liverpool 
characterize these roads and rolling stock, and 
you glide on with so little motion that, at least 
on one of the lines (the North-Western), I 
could easily have written an ‘occasional’ letter, 
if I had not been better engaged. The pleasure 


of reading and of reflection, so often impossible 
with us, either from the jolting of the cars or 
the volubility of some inquisitive friends, is a 
chief delight with the intelligent traveller in 
Europe.” Thus agreeably conveyed from Lan- 
cashire, the traveller reached London in the 
humour to think and write pleasant things about 
the capital of the old country, which, upon the 
whole, has no reason to resent his criticisms; 
though he may have misjudged her in respect 
to certain particulars that are calculated to dis- 
turb the prejudices and ruffle the equanimity 
of an American of the Republican party. But, 
with a strong predisposition to applaud, the 
visitor soon experienced disappointment. Of 
course, his first visit to Westminster, where his 
delight with the Abbey and the Hall was fol- 
lowed by sad surprise at the meanness of the 
chamber in which the Commons of the United 
Kingdom do their business. 

Describing the foremost members of the 
House by mentioning the American politicians 
to whom they bear a personal resemblance, 
Mr. Forney tells us that Mr. Disraeli has “ the 
bearing and the figure of Senator Frelinghuysen, 
of New Jersey”; and that Mr. Gladstone is 
“not unlike Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts ; 
though not so large a man.” In stoutness, Mr. 
John Bright resembles Speaker Colfax, and “his 
countenance is not unlike that of the Hon. James 
M. Ashley, the representative in Congress from 
Toledo, Ohio.” Of all our public men, the 
Member for Birmingham is the person for 
whom Mr. Forney has the warmest admiration. 
“T told him,” he records, “that if he visited 
our country, he would receive a welcome such 
as had been extended to no man since the day 
when the Marquis de Lafayette paid his second 
visit to our shores. . . . He answered, that he 
feared he could never visit the United States. 
He knew he had many friends in that country, 
but his field of labour was here; and, if God 
gave him health and strength to maintain the 
good fight, he believed that the masses of Ame- 
rica would remember him as kindly and as long 
as if he temporarily left it for the purpose of 
receiving their congratulations.” By the oratory 
of the Commons, the visitor was as much dis- 
appointed as by the unimpressive dimensions 
of their chamber, in which “a strip of carpet, 
not more than six yards wide, separates the 
antagonists; and concerning which he adds, 
“ As care has been taken to keep out the people, 
by limiting the accommodation in the gallery 
to 150, there is no necessity for loud talking in 
the chamber itself, and, of course, little chance 
for oratory, and, much less, for declamation. 
Hence the habit of colloquial discussions,— 
hence the ‘trick’ of sneering at what is called 
eloquence. Mr. Disraeli’s manner and voice 
were very much like the voice and manner of 
a gentleman standing before his office-fire, with 
his hands behind his back, talking business 
to a client or gossip with a friend, and Mr. 
Gladstone was equally unconstrained. Both 
these men talked like scholars and thinkers, 
and it was not difficult to note that their model, 
if they had any, was that of all their associates.” 

Our places of public amusement occasioned 
Mr. Forney even greater disappointment than 
our legislative assemblies ; and no Londoner 
familiar with American cities will question the 
justice of the writer’s statement, “ Excluding 
the Alhambra, with its wonderful music and 
ballet, and its ever-fresh variety of comedy and 
crowds; the Cremorne Gardens, and, of course, 
the Opera for the richer classes, we have better- 
ordered theatres in our great cities than the 
Londoners.” Of his entertainment at Drury 
Lane Theatre, “The London Bowery,” he speaks 
in terms of thorough disgust, declaring that he 





cannot remember “a worse-played or worse- 


conceived drama” than the one which he wit- 
nessed there, and adding, “It is difficult to 
believe that this was the scene of the triumphs 
of Kemble, Kean, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and 
Miss O’Neil, and that this rude and vulgar 
audience—for those who composed it were not 
much better in the stalls, the best part of the 
house, where I sat, than in the shrieking and 
hooting galleries—occupied the places of those 
who had seen these masters of a noble art. The 
actors were all inferior, and the whole affair 
was dismal to a degree. .. . In New York two 


-such performances as ‘The Great City,’ at 


Drury Lane, and ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ at 
the Royal Princess’s, would be hissed down 
the first three nights, and damned without 
mercy by the papers.” But, whilst thinking 
thus contemptuously of our theatres for drama, 
Mr. Forney speaks cordially of the splendour 
and artistic excellence of the two opera-houses, 
where he heard the notes of Tietjens and Patti, 
and was dazzled by the jewels and beauty of 
the ladies of our wealthiest classes. From the 
theatres Mr. Forney takes his readers to two 
of our places of worship—Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor: 
putting in contrast their opposite modes of 
service, and the different systems by which 
they are supported. 

Though we have done Mr. Forney no more 
than justice in crediting him with a disposition 
to think and speak of England with fairness 
and even with generosity, we regret to say that 
the fervour and decisiveness of his political 
convictions occasionally give birth to harsh and 
partial judgments of certain aspects of our 
social system. That he has grounds to speak 
with surprise and pain of the manner in 
which American affairs are misrepresented in 
some of our influential journals, we admit; 
but he exhibits neither moderation nor know- 
ledge of human nature when he attributes the 
misrepresentations to corrupt motive, and main- 
tains that they are “deliberate mis-statements,” 
written to order, and published for a base and 
atrocious purpose. Though there is considerable 
truth in his remarks on the submissiveness of 
our middle classes to the aristocracy, and on 
the antagonisms that divide our humbler people 
from their fellow countrymen of the higher 
social grades, he magnifies the servility which 
he condemns, and still more largely exaggerates 
the jealousies and feuds of the contending 
classes. Now and then he is unfair to indi- 
viduals as well as to bodies of men. Nor 
are these the only signs that Mr. Forney’s 
visit to our shores has not endowed him 
with that perfect knowledge of us and our 
ways which was the object of his expe- 
dition. He has tried to know us and to 
give us our due, but he has only succeeded in 
part, and has returned to America thinking 
less favourably of us than, for our sake as well 
as his own, wecould wish him to think. Perhaps 
his failure is due to the want of introductions 
that would have gained for him entrance to 
private society. Our political life he seems to 
have studied chiefly by the treacherous lights 
of party newspapers; and his knowledge of 
our social characteristics has been gained, for 
the most part, in the coffee-room of the Lang- 
ham Hotel. 





The Life and Times of S. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator, the Founder and Patron Saint of the 


Armenian Church. Translated from the 
Armenian. By the Rev. 8. C. Malan, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 
Tus work, according to its author, was sug- 
gested by a question asked some time ago,— 
whether or not “holy” stands before “ Catholic 
Church” in the Armenian version of the Nicene 
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Creed. Thinking that a few authentic docu- 
ments in connexion with the Armenian Church 

ight be acceptable to many, he gathered to- 
pe al and translated a number, of which the 
volume before us contains a first instalment. 
The contents embrace a short summary of the 
Armenian Church and people ; the introduction 
of Christianity into Armenia,—the acts and 
martyrdom of the apostles Thaddeus and Bar- 
tholomew, and a copious life of Gregory the 
Tiluminator. 

Our first impression on seeing the book 
was, that it formed a new contribution to the 
Early Church history of Armenia. But the 

erusal of a few pages soon dissipated the idea. 

or aught that is here printed, that history 
remains as obscure as before. The first intro- 
duction of Christianity into Armenia is un- 
known. No one can tell whether the apostles 
Thaddeus and Bartholomew preached the gospel 
there. It is as probable that they did not, as 
that they did. At any rate, the legendary account 
of them given by Mr. Malan is untrustworthy, 
having no pretension to the name of history. 
The same remark applies to the copious life 
and actions of Gregory from the Armenian, 
which are substantially the same as Agath- 
angelos’s in the Acta Sanctorum. Full of marvels 
and incredible particulars, the history of Gre- 
gory is only fit to amuse those whose credulity 
is large enough to accept anything which tends 
to glorify a holy preacher of note in ancient 
times. It is astonishing to find how soon a crop 
of legends grew up around distinguished Chris- 
tians of the first centuries, The history of 
Armenia by Moses of Chorene, published some- 
what more than a century after Gregory, con- 
tains not a few. A mythic haze soon enveloped 
the saints: admiring followers, or adherents of 
the same faith, imagining that the grace of God 
was magnified by removing them out of the 
ordinary circumstances of human virtue and 
endurance. We can only regret that Mr. Malan 
should have spent so much labour over a worth- 
less task. A learned man, skilled in so many 
languages, might surely select a better field of 
employment than the lives of Armenian saints. 
The preface teils us that he has made a transla- 
tion of the ‘Confession of Faith of the Armenian 
Church, given by Schroeder, Muravieft’s state- 
ment of ‘The Differences between the Armenian 
and Greek Churches,’ and the Vartabed Mser’s 
‘Instruction in the Christian Faith of the 
Armenian Church’; all these are preferable to 
the contents of the present volume. What is 
now most interesting to the student of Church 
history or to the ecclesiastic longing for a closer 
union of the Churches is the belief and order 
of the modern Armenian Church. It is im- 
possible to trace the origin of this order, or to 
throw light on the life of him whose active zeal 
tended to a more general diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in his native land. We know that 
he was involved in the political disorders of 
Armenia, whence he emerged, with an enlight- 
ened mind, to be made a metropolitan, and 
that King Tiridates was converted by his 
means. But the story of his numerous tor- 
tures by that monarch, of the visions he had 
and the miracles he wrought, is a baseless 
fabric. The Armenians may justly cherish the 
memory of one to whom their country owed 
so much. His activity and spirit were apostoli- 
cal, the results great; he left an enduring mark 
on the country. 

The following account is given of the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh tortures of S. Gregory by 
order of Tiridates :— 


“‘ Although Tiridates saw the wonderful patience 
of S. Gregory, and repeatedly heard the witness he 
bare to the truth, yet never did he reason himself 
into a better way of thinking. But on the contrary, 


being yet more irritated, he commanded him to | 
be hung by his two hands to a piece of wood in the | 
shape of a cross; then to tie his hands with thick 


ropes, and his feet also, like the Saviour Jesus; | 


look at, when at the coming of the saint he shrank 
up his snout, stuck up his bristles, and ran forward 
on all fours with the rest. The saint, however, had 
pity on them, knelt down on the spot, and prayed 


and then with iron scrapers to tear his sides until | for them, and they were at once delivered from the 
the whole place was sprinkled with his blood. | devils, and returned to their former senses, And 
Then the king drawing near said to the saint, he commanded them to clothe themselves, and to 


‘ Wilt thou not hearken to me, Gregory, now that | 
thou art in such torments?’ The blessed man 
answered, ‘I will keep the vows I made when even | 
a child—to worship God and to serve Him, who is 
able to deliver me out of any tribulation, and to 
cast thee, who knowest Him not, into torments. 


cover their nakedness, because when of another 
mind they wore no clothing, covering themselves 
only with shame. The king, however, was not at 
once restored to his former state by the saint; but 
when rescued from the violent hold of the devils 
he only gradually returned to a sensible state, and 


And yet thinkest thou to terrify by the threat of , recovered his sound mind. Then they put garments 
torments those who know and serve Him, and on him to hide him from the gaze of the vulgar, 
thus to sever them from His love and from His | He was yet, however, lying before the saint like g 
service ?’ Then said the king, ‘ Who is that God of | boar in body, that same king Tiridates, who always 
thine who can deliver thee out of my hands, and | was haughty, stern, proud, and to others terrible; 
who judges, as thou sayest, of his own judgment?’ | trying to kneel before him, but unable to do so in 
So saying, he commanded a number of iron spikes | his present state, his limbs not helping him thereto, 
to be brought, in basketfuls, and to be spread | But he stood before S. Gregory respectfully, 
thick over the ground. Then they placed him | ashamed of himself, and tormented with the 
naked on those spikes, and dragged and buried | remorses of his conscience. He tried to entreat 
him in them, and rolled him about, until his whole | him with his voice, but could not, as he was not 
body was pierced through, and there was not a able to articulate distinctly with the voice not yet 
place in it whole. And the earth that was sprinkled | restored to him. All he could do was to express 
with his blood blossomed and budded forth, not| the feelings of his heart by his tears, until he 
with corruptible, passing flowers, but with incor- | roused the saint’s pity, and with his moaning in- 
ruptible, unfading plants of faith, and with abun-| duced him to obtain his healing through his 
dant fruit, as we shall see shortly. Then said the | prayers.” 

king to him, ‘Where is thy God, Gregory, in | 
whom thou trustest? Will he now come and deliver folk k h : : 
thee out of my hands?’ But the saint endured his | 40°* are so taken up at the present time with 
sufferings with extraordinary patience, and re- | Silks, lace and candles at noon-day, that more 
mained alive by the power of God, praising Christ | Solid lore and better sense meet with little 
God with unmingled joy; and all his tortures were , favour; but, if he thinks that his own volume 
easier to bear than if they had been a pleasure, by | is of the solid lore and better sense sort, he is 


The learned translator tells us that church 
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the grace of Christ. After this they again cast | mistaken. 


him into prison. The next day they brought him 
before the king, who said to him, ‘I greatly 
wonder to see thee yet alive, still thinking nothing 
of torture, and to hear thee speak, thou who 
shouldst have already perished in such tortures as 
these.’ So spake the king, because he did not know 
how the saint could have been healed from within 
of the wounds he had received with the iron spikes 
and fiesh-hooks. But S. Gregory answered, ‘M 
patience in enduring torture does not come from 
my own strength, but by the help of the grace of 
my God, and from my efforts to endure, which I have 
asked him to enable me to make. So then mayest 
thou try the servant of God; but thou shalt also 
know that nothing can separate from His love 
those who put their trust in Him. For He it is 
who gives patience and strength to endure tribu- 
lations and trials, until the wicked like thee be 
made to blush for their own vain folly, and be 
ashamed in the day of visitation and of rebuke.’ 
The king, being enraged at these words, commanded 
to have certain iron instruments of torture, made 
like caps, put upon his knees, whereby the knees 
were made to swell in great lumps, upon which 
the iron caps were tightened with wedges. They 
then hanged him thus garotted by his two hands 
and left him three days in that state, until his 
knees mortified and dropped off his body. But 
the saint continued glad and happy, glorifying 
Christ God. Yet during all this, that rational 
leopard of a king did not lose the spots of his 
heathenish cruelty.” 

It is subsequently told how the saint was 
let down into a deep pit filled with mire and 
venomous ‘snakes, where he lived unharmed 
fifteen years, till he was released in conse- 
quence of a divine vision. After he had left 
the pit and was brought to Valarshabad, where 
the chief men of the city waited for him out- 
side the walls, the narrative proceeds,—- 

“Then did one witness a marvellous sight. The 
king like a boar, and others possessed with devils, 
with many of that city and of the nobles thereof 
who were raving mad, were seen running together 
to the same spot to meet him, driven as they were 
to do so by the devils. And falling down before 
him, they wallowed, foaming and tearing their 
own bodies. And the king, under the form of a 


| “ Bonesand I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. By 
| G. J. Whyte Melville. (Chapman & Hall.) 
NEITHER a novel nora volume of essays, this 
; nondescript publication bears so much resem- 
| blance in its earlier half to ordinary works of 
| fiction that we might classify it with produc- 
| tions of romantic art, and so much likeness in 
| its later chapters to the literature of a critical 
| magazine that we debated whether we should 
| best serve the reader’s purpose by calling it a 
, budget of miscellaneous papers. To account for 
| the appearance of a book so unlike the stories 
| with which the author has entertained us in 
past times is no part of our duty; but if we 
were required to state the circumstances to 
which its incongruous qualities and character- 
| istics may be reasonably assigned we should 
_ conjecture that, having engaged to supply his pub- 
lishers with a season tale and been subsequently 
thrown out of his usual way of professional 
industry, Mr. Whyte Melville tried to keep his 
promise at the last moment by hastily stringing 
together in narrative form such unfinished 
sketches and rejected manuscripts as he could 
find in his stores of literary refuse. The. last 
chapter of the budget, entitled ‘ Guinevere, 
| bears strong signs that it was penned on the 
| first appearance of Tennyson’s ‘Idylls’ for 
| publication in some critical organ. So also the 
| chapters on ‘ Weight Carriers’ and ‘Shadows’ 
| must in the first instance have been thrown off 
| without any view to their insertion in a record 
of conversations held by “‘ Bones and I” on the 
vanities of human life. The part played by 
Bones in the “haunted” chapter makes us 
suspect that he contributed nothing to the 
philosophy of the paper in its original form; 
and we incline to the opinion that ‘Rus in 
Urbe’ was written long before “1” ever thought 
of asking his favourite skeleton to assist him 
in botching up a volume for library consump- 
tion. The earlier sections of the book seem to 
be of more recent manufacture: and so far as 





boar, rushing forward, grunting, roaring, wal- 





lowing, and foaming at the mouth, was awful to! 


they are concerned Mr. Melville may be com- 
mended for the generosity which he displays 
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to his skeleton, who greatly surpasses “I” in 
justice, worldly knowledge, and sympathy 
with human kind. The acclamatory cynicism 
of “I’s” utterances against the ways of man 
and the designs of Providence is the cynicism 
of a schoolboy imitating what is most morbid 
jn Byron and least pleasant and manly in 
Thackeray; but his puerile intemperance is 
reproved and restrained by the philosophic 
“Bones,” who holds that though life is, doubt- 
fess, wearisome and unprofitable, its sorrows 
are not without compensating pleasures, and 
that notwithstanding its badness human nature 
might easily be made a good deal worse. 

“ Why is the whole world” (inquires “I” of his 
bony friend) “‘ still at sixes and sevens? What is 
the object of it all? Cuz bono? cui bono? cut 
bono? Is there the slightest appearance of a 
result; any tendency to a goal? Shall we ever get 
anywhere, or are we travelling perpetually in a 
drele, like squirrels in a cage, pickpockets on the 
treadmill? By the way, who convicted the pick- 
pockets, and sentenced them? The sitting magis- 
trate, of course; and do the awards of that worthy 
fanetionary produce any definite result in the 
direction of good order and morality, or must his 
daily incubation, too, be wasted upon addled eggs ? 
Do you remember the story of the man who cut 
his throat because he was so tired of dressing and 
undressing every day? Don’t shake your head—I 
beg pardon, your skull—you told it me yourself. 
Ican appreciate his prejudices ; but how did he 
know there might not be buttons and button-holes 
where he was going? That is, supposing he went 
anywhere,—if he didn’t, he was wasted altogether. 
If he did, perhaps he was of no use when he got 
there. * * Millions of creatures, beautiful exceed- 
ingly, scour over the desert plains of explored 
Africa; in its unknown regions millions more may 
be supposed to feed, and gambol, and die. What 
is the use of them? If you come to that, what was 
the use of the Emperor Theodore, or the King of 
the Cannibal Islands, or any other potentate, who 
remains utterly unimpressed when we threaten ‘to 
break off diplomatic relations’? Myriads of insects 
wheel about us in the sun’s declining rays every 
summer’s evening. Again, what is the use of 
them? What is the use of the dragon-fly, the 
bumble-bee, the speckled toad, the blue-nosed 
monkey, the unicorn, the wild elephant,—or, 
indeed, the Ojibbeway Indians?” 

At this point “Bones” checks his companion 
with the reminder, “ Allow me to remind you 
that yours is inadmissible, as being simply 
an argumentum ad absurdum. It would hold 
equally good with Leotard, Mr. Beales, or any 
other public exhibitor,—nay, you might ad- 
vance it for the suppression of the Lord Mayor 
or the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Readers who relish the humour of this cha- 
racteristic and favourable specimen of Mr. 
Whyte Melville’s book may find an abundance 
of it in the ensuing conversations, which are 
not without occasional pungency and earnest- 
ness. He is so clever and expert a writer 
that even his “failures” must needs have marks 
of artistic cunning; but though ‘Bones and I’ 
is neither commonplace writing nor uniformly 
dull reading, it will not advance its author’s 
reputation amongst any class of readers. 





NEW POETRY. 

Tue hot weather has not dried up the sources 
of poetry. Of this we may be sure, as the 
number of poets who present their works for 
examination is unusually large. The books in 
which these experiments are made are mostly— 
we were going to write fortunately—small; 
they come from all quarters, and our table is 
nearly covered with them. They extend in 
subjects from The Creation, Fall of Man, and 
other Poems (Bennett), to Poems written in 
Barracks, by A. H. Butler (Longmans). The 
former professes an intention to rouse mankind 


Viins 





to a consciousness of a high calling, and to 
prove from Scripture the possibility of man’s 
becoming part of God himself. The intention 
to do these things was grand; the exordium 
of the author in prose is pathetic to agony. 
For the relief of his mind, “ two friends” com- 
pelled the unknown author to publish; he, 
though reluctant, consented, for the benefit of 
the species. He produced a great deal of prose 
in couplets, with considerate references to 
Holy Writ, especially to certain bards of 
Hebrew origin, whose verse our benevolent 
friend can hardly be said to have improved. 
Some “Occasional Pieces” which the volume 
before us contains are not so dull as the more 
pretending verses.—‘ Poems written in Bar- 
racks’ is the work of a much better artist 
than those of the gentleman with the two 
injudicious friends. Mr. Butler has a healthier 
mind than the victim of consolation possesses. 
With a defect of taste here and there to mark 
lack of severity in his mind, there is much 
that is pretty in these “Poems.” If they are 
not strong, they are simple—Although not a 
dolorous bard, like the awakener of mankind, 
the author of Carmen Rusticanum, or Aristyllus 
Hazel (Bosworth), hopes to benefit the species, 
or, at least, the agricultural part, and opens 
his text with a lamentation on wages. What- 
ever may be the effect of these addresses on 
the bucolic brain, as to which Mr. Hazel is 
anything but complimentary, we fear he must 
climb higher on Apollo’s hill before literary 
folks will tolerate an account of how 


Emotion vaults premeditation’s fence, 
And lends the tongue a rugged eloquence. 


As this poet ought to know that good often 
comes in ways unlooked for, we feel he will 
understand our counsel to leave off attempting 
to ameliorate the condition of even a part of 
the human race by means of such verses as 
these, and, if he must write, to cultivate the 
taste he shows for describing little bits of pas- 
toral Nature. On no account would we publish 
again, if we were Mr. Hazel; the best inten- 
tions notwithstanding.—From the agricultural 
mind and its awakener to pass to a very small 
book, with the modest title English Odes and 
Lyrics, by Thomas Swann (Dublin, M‘Glashan 
& Gill), seemed an easy, and by no means 
uncomfortable transition, Nevertheless, we 
soon came to these lines: 
O the golden realms of wonder! 
With living sapphire wrought ; 
Above the lurid thunder, 

Beyond transcendent thought. 
We thus became aware that we had fallen into 
the hands of a tremendous bard, who has no 
hesitation about telling how the 


—moon to planet tingles 
With splendour from afar, 


and how comets pant to the caresses of the 
sun! Feeling that we did not understand such 
mysteries, although the second poem was about 
“ Britannia,” we resolved to confess our inca- 
pacity, and hastily shut the combustible little 
volume. 

Warned by this experience, we examined 
the pile of poems for a few pages of placid 
verses, and found them in Small Tableaux, by the 
Rev. C. Turner (Macmillan & Co.), as exhibited 
by a scholarly taste and considerable power 
of realizing diverse subjects in a healthy and 
poetic, as well as thoughtful manner.—Similar 
training, with less-developed artistic skill, infe- 
rior power, and more “colour,” appear in the 
Lyra Devoniensis of T. Vernon Wollaston, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.).—A Homeward Ride, and 
other Poems, by Mr. C. Austen Leigh (Long- 
mans & Co.), proves that the author has some 
of the Laureate’s modes of versifying also, 
as in Das Siegesfest, a form of expression 
which Mrs. Browning rendered her own. He 


has mastered these things very well, and 

inted many landscapes in pleasant words. 

is verses are workmanlike and _ brightly 
handled.—In The Village on the Forth, and 
other Poems, by Mr. P. Latimer (Hotien), some 
ballad-metres are frequently adapted to render- 
ing simple and pathetic thoughts and mournful 
legends. A poem styled “Evening” derives— 
perhaps unconsciously on the author’s part— 
much of its charm from a spirited production 
of Mr. Allingham’s.— Rhyme and Reason, by 
Mr. 8. 8. Hornor (Longmans & Co.), contains 
much of both treasures of the human mind, 
but not much that will add to the stock of 
English poetry—From the dedication of An 
Idyll of the Weald, with other Lays and Legends, 
by Mr. T. H. Noyes, jun. (Hotten), we gather 
that the author thinks he has achieved fame 
by means of a former publication of verses 
which, unfortunately, are not at present in our 
memories. Passing a considerable number of 
translations from the Italian, German, Greek, 
Latin and Provencal, we come to original 
verses—the ‘Idyll of the Weald’ itself, in 
sonnets—and found them very well worth 
reading for spirit and feeling, if they were not 





strictly of the noblest mould of that glorious 
| form of verse. Further, in “ Occasional Lyrics,” 
' another section of this book, we found a pleasant 
| and very sprightly copy of verses styled “ We 
| know a Garden by a Lake.” If the Terling to 
| which our author went in 1858 be the place 
| where so many deaths have lately occurred, the 
| inhabitants of that plague-stricken spot must 
be thankful for such a favourable report as 
appears here.—The Mocking-Bird, and other 
Poems, by Mr.F¥. Field (Van Voorst), comprises 
in its first specimens of the author's ability such 
'a barefaced mockery of Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Daughter’ that we suppose the title 
_is a poor jest—a jest, if it be indeed intended 
for such, which is not worthy of the writer who 
can producesuch good things as “Three Children 
on the Lawn,” and a few others here.—The 
| Minster, by Mr. R. T. Fisher (Pickering), con- 
tains many good verses, carefully written to a 
| religious strain, and pathetic in their gravity. 





| 
| Clarendon Press Series.—The Philippic Ora- 
| tions of M. Tullius Cicero, with English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. King, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) . 
Mr. Forsyth, in his Life of Cicero, pronounces 
the Roman orator’s Philippics to be quite 
equal, if not superior, to those of Demosthenes. 
| He calls them “astonishing efforts of eloquence,” 
and says, “nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the language, the rhythmical flow of the periods, 
and the harmony of the style.” In speaking 
thus he only echoes the verdict of antiquity, 
which has been confirmed by succeeding ages. 
| Yet, strange to say, no separate edition of them 
| with explanatory notes has appeared for the 
| last forty years, either in this country or on the 
continent, and there is no English commentary 
on the whole of them, except that of Mr. Long, 
which treats of all Cicero’s orations. Mr. King 
has therefore supplied a real want in preparing 
an edition of these famous speeches against 
Antony, which, independently of their orato- 
rical merits, possess an historical and biogra- 
phical interest. They bring vividly before us 
the fluctuating and agitated condition of 
Rome during the period of transition, from the 
death of Cesar to the formation of the second 
triumvirate. We see the decay of public spirit, 
the general want of confidence and high prin- 
ciple, strangely contrasting with the genuine 
patriotism and unflinching determination of 
olden times. We learn much, too, of Antony, 
both in his public and private capacity, for 
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though the portrait of him here drawn has 
not all the accuracy of a photograph, it is, no 
doubt, a likeness in the leading features. The 
light which these orations throw upon the 
character of Cicero is also valuable. They 
exhibit him under a more favourable aspect 
than he wore at any previous period of his life, 
not excepting even his consulship. At no other 
time was he so thoroughly in earnest, so truly 

atriotic. His hostility to Antony, like that of 
sae to Philip, though not unmixed 
with personal feeling or free from excess, was 
mainly caused by love of his country. Both 


History of the Inquisition in every Country where 
its Tribunals have been established. From the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Time. By Wil- 
liam Harris Rule, D.D. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.) 

THE author of this work is one of those gentlemen 

who, having got a good subject, cannot let it go. 

Sixteen years have elapsed since the Rev. W. H. 

Rule published, in two volumes, his biographical 

sketches of celebrated Jesuits, half a dozen in 

number ; and now Dr. W. H. Rule supplements 

that not uninteresting record against Popery by a 

history of the Inquisition and its processes in various 

: | parts of the world. As formerly he gave the lives 

orators spoke under the influence of strong | of Jesuits in various countries, so now he describes 

feeling, which is one of the first essentials of | the Inquisition and the ways of Inquisitors in dif- 
real eloquence; both had a serious object in | ferent kingdoms of the world. In these illustrations, 
view, far beyond personal display or advance- | the Italian Inquisitor is painted as more refined 
ment, and both paid the penalty of their| and statesmanlike than his colleagues in other 
freedom of speech with death. countries. The Spaniard was insanely cruel. “The 
Mr. King has been as successful in the per- | Portuguese was a Spaniard very deeply vulgar- 
formance of his task, as he was happy in its | ized. He could not be more cruel, but he was 
selection. His edition is on the same scale, and | ™0re disagreeably brutal in his cruelty.” The Indo- 
in much the same style as those of the ‘ Biblio- | Portuguese added self-indulgence to other short- 
theca Classica” It appears to us, if anything, comings; and Dr. Rule assures us that “in South 
i ’ . ©? | America the offices were in the hands of loose and 

preferable to Long’s, for students at the univer- 


Sit : ; low-minded individuals,” void of strength of cha- 
sities and public schools. There is less of legal | pacter, They were undoubtedly in strong contrast 


technicality, but more explanatory matter| with the Jesuits in South America. Their apti- 
bearing upon the substance of the speeches. | tude for their missions was marvellous. With 
The sequence of thought is clearly exhibited | all this, the author renders justice to good and able 
by means of summaries at frequent intervals | men in a brotherhood which had its bright lights 
and continual comments, so that each oration | as well as terrible shadows. Dr. Rule believes 
becomes a practical lesson in rhetoric, as well | that the Inquisition, not yet defunct, will come to 
as a means of conveying classical knowledge. | grief in presence of civil freedom and nationality. 
Mr. King has made excellent use of all the | That which it would uphold was certainly shaken 
best sources of information, having consulted | ee ee ag ec. ee ra 
the highest authorities, both English and Ger- impedes re helps it. In Ireland, for instance, 
man, and his work may be said to be quite on | the Ultramontane bearing of the Italianized portion 
a par with the most improved scholarship of | of the higher branches of the priesthood only 
the present time. He has based his text on} creates Roman Catholic liberals, who, with all 
that of Halm, deviating from it occasionally | proper respect for the clergy, are as resolute not to 
in deference to the authority of the Vatican | be priest-ridden as the Protestants are, or were, 
manuscript. Great pains have been taken to | on their parts. With the Autos over, the dungeons 
verify quotations and secure accuracy of refer- | open, anda spirit of freedom abroad that no Church 
ence. The introductions prefixed to the several | C22 put down, the Inquisition in its old sense 
orations, not only prepare the mind of the | ™etely belongs to history. Here and there a 
reader for entering into them more thoroughly, | “ Popish ape! r ane al Ireland may a 
but also impart useful historical information. | ™Mfested the cold, passionless savagery whic 
A h at tebe i ot whdal | marked some of the more famous Inquisitors of 
SS BATS SATAN TERING, UNO NOSES, WAR | old, but the spirit of Doyle and Murray is more 
bear traces of a master’s hand thoughout, turn prevalent still. 
chiefly upon the subject-matter of the text, 
varieties of reading and points of grammar 
being only so far considered as they bear upon 
this. We could have wished the grammatical 
feature a little more prominent. The use of the 
subjunctive mood is very satisfactorily explained 
in some instances, but passed over in others 
where some remark or reference would have 
been useful. The volume is beautifully printed, 
handsomely got up, and in every respect well 
fitted to sustain the high character of the series 
to which it belongs, and for which the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press are entitled to the 
warmest thanks of the community, in thus 
providing the best means and appliances for 
securing the maintenance and advancement of 
sound education among us. 











The Lakes in Sunshine; being Photographic and 
other Pictures of the Lake District, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press. By James Payn. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

TAERE is an introduction to this book, the bad 

taste of which wearies the reader ere the text is 

begun. It is impertinent without being lively, 
common without simplicity, and in its would-be 
smartness peculiarly unapt to the modest charms 
of the English Lake District. A ‘ fast” bagman— 
of the type which was believed to represent those 
who call themselves “travellers” and have taken 
the places of the pedlars—could not present himself 


flashily expressed. Even the beauty of Lakeland, 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Time will Tell. By N. J. N. (Dublin, Moffat & Co.; 
London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
TuIs is a temperance story, full of wild romantic 
incidents: lost children, gipsy women, degraded 
parents, elopements, bigamy, mad-houses, returns 
of people long since considered dead to their rela- 
tives and friends, a few startling accidents and 
painful deathbeds, all turning upon one vice—that 
of drunkenness. When the characters get any 
intoxicating liquors, they get drunk, and sink into 
trouble and poverty ; when they reform and become 
teetotallers, they grow rich and respectable again. 
It is not a favourable specimen of temperance 
literature. The intention is good, but as a work of 
fiction it is not worth criticism. 


suffice to suppress these tawdry coruscations of 
smartness, although its power is great enough to 
moderate their display ; even in the face of Bowness 
the author’s descriptions are mixed with jargon 
about ‘‘the Beloved Object,” i.e. the lady whom 
he is pleased to fancy in the company of the 


‘« Intoxicated.” The owner of Belle Isle is referred 
to thus: ‘“‘The hospitable gentleman, who permits 
strangers to land upon this Eden, should be owed 
much gratitude.” The neighbourhood of this place 
is styled “the spooning ground.” The late Prof. 
Wilson, captain of the literary ruffians of his day, 
is designated as ‘‘ Kit North” and ‘‘ breezy Chris- 
topher.” We turn to the illustrations in photo- 
graphy. Here, as the camera is incapable of slang, 
the glory of Nature is displayed. The woodcuts 





as a guide to Coniston Lake and Windermere | 
with less chance of a welcome than this writer of | 
Harlequin English, whose jaunty thoughts are | 


which the author enjoys after his fashion, does not | 


tourist, while the tourist himself is styled the | 


are commonplace. We hope the photographs 
to be procured without the text of this book. 


The Friendships of Women. By William Rounge. 

ville Alger. (Boston, U.S., Roberts Brothers.) 
Tuis is a very tedious and superficial book. It jg 
all written upon the surface, which is made smooth 
with rhetoric and soft words. The author 
merely into the polite literature of female friend. 
ship, and he might just as well go to epitaphs and 
monuments for the materials of biography. The 
book is laudatory throughout. There is no attempt, 
at discrimination of incident or analysis of cha 
racter; every personage is dressed up as though 
at a grand reception in good society; but the 
genuine human nature is hidden out of sight. The 
author tells us in his preface,—‘‘ This book is g 
book of goodness. It is devoted to the nurture of 
those benign virtues which it so plainly shows 
waiting on and winning the best beauty and jo 
in the world.” In execution of this purpose, the 
book is written all couleur de rose, and without. 
shadows. Madame de Genlis herself could not have 
been more beautifully sentimental. The book ig 
divided into branches of friendship :—Friendshipg 
between Parents and Children, Mothers and Sons, 
Daughters and Fathers, Sisters and Brothers, 
Wives and Husbands, Platonic Love. This delicate 
chapter is long, and contains the germ of much 
life and character; but the short, vague, and 
highly-varnished accounts of the different person- 
ages mentioned make it quite worthless, except ag 
a roll of names ancient, modern, and some still 
living,—the Friendships of Mothers and Daugh- 
ters, of Sisters, of Woman with Woman, Pairs of, 
Female Friends. The book concludes with a 
chapter ‘On the Needs and Duties of Women in 
this age.’ The materials here set forth would 
require the standing-room of many volumes to 
work them out with anything like completeness,. 
or to make a work of any value, as the memorials 
of the best and most sacred acts of the lives therein 
mentioned. As a reward-book to young girls, Mr. 
Alger’s work might take the place once occupied 
by Gregory’s ‘Legacy to his Daughters,’ or ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man.’ It will do no harm, and 
would at least tell girls about books of biography. 
which they might search for themselves. 


Amleto, Principe di Danimarca, Tragedia di Shak- 
speare, voltata in prosa Italiana da Carlo Rus- 
coni. Settima Edizione: col testo Inglese di 
riscontro. (Firenze, Successori le Monnier.) 

THE Italian lovers of literature are pleased to see 

the decay of that servile imitation of the French 

which has prevailed for some time past; and to 
find that Italian taste begins to prefer Desdemona 
and Ophelia to the questionable—or unquestionable 

—heroines of the Parisian stage. Leoni and 

Carcano had already attempted Shakspeare in 

Italian ; but they had not much success, and it 

was thought that nothing but a poet of the highest 

rank, and no prose translator of any rank, could 
create a relish in Italy for the jealousy of Othello 
or the melancholy of Hamlet. Carlo Rusconi, well 
known both as a good writer and a liberal politician, 
has had the boldness to give translations without 
the poetical dress which was supposed to be indis- 
pensable in Italy. There was a scholar who declared 





much as in the rough Latin prose which he found 
| in his school edition. Is prose, when it preserves 
the poetry of the thoughts, the true medium for a 
' foreign poet? We have heard Hayward’s Faust 
| commended on this principle; and we thought of 
| the scholar just mentioned. Rusconi is another 
| example: his success has been decidedly great: 
| that is, in pleasing his countrymen. He has pub- 
_ lished seven plays in the manner of the one before 
us, which went through seven editions in a few 
years; the others through five or six. Rusconi is 
an elegant Italian writer of the antigallican persua- 
sion, and an excellent English scholar. No offence 
to the French: there is no language but is hurt by 
affected following of another language of the same 
grade of civilization. The Fiji islanders might copy 
with advantage ; but English, French, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and the like, can stand alone. The 
translation of Rusconiis not stilted tolook like poetry 





by being something different from prose: his version 








that he never relished Homer, out of Greek, s0- 
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of one e will show this, ‘‘ Esso svani al canto 
del gallo. Alcuni affermano che all’ appressarsi di 
quella stagione, in cui ® celebrata la nascita del 
nostro Salvatore, l’uccello dell’ aurora canta tutta 
la notte, e dicono quindi che nessun spirito pud 
allora errare; le notte son salubri; i pianeti non 
esercitano alcuna influenza funesta, i morbi vengon 
meno, niuna fattucchiera ha potenza di ammaliare, 
tanto grazioso e benedetto @ quel tempo.” We 
cannot understand how ‘“‘no fairy takes” is turned 
into “i morbi vengon meno”: but all the rest is 
and simple. Is it that fairy cannot be pro- 
perly rendered in Italian ? The dictionary equivalent 
fata does not seem to give a notion of our word. 
Siege of Washington D. C. Written expressly for 

Little People. By Capt. F.Colburn Adams. With 

Illustrations. (New York, Dick & Fitzgerald.) 
Some of Mr. Waud’s illustrations are clever and 
humorous; but Capt. Colburn Adams is a dis- 
tributor of satire that cannot be commended for 
justice, strength or subtlety. Little people will see 
nothing droll in the author’s ungenerous ridicule of 
soldiers who, though they failed of success, did 
their best to overcome great difficulties. Now that 
the war is over right-minded citizens of the United 
States will exhibit their patriotism and manliness 
by consigning to oblivion all the petty feuds and 
spites of the contest. Capt. Adams’s unsoldierlike 
endeavour to perpetuate the memory of those 
personal animosities and antagonisms in a book for 
the play-rooms of children is an offence against 
good taste and those rules of civility which are 
an important part of the practical morals of 
every-day life. 

We have on our table A Manual of Pastoral 
Visitation, intended for the Use of the Clergy in 
their Visitation of the Sick and Afflicted, by a 
Parish Priest, dedicated by permission to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Dublin (Parker),—The 
Devil's Miracles and how to know them, by Philip 
Carlyon, M.A. (Rivingtons),—Murby’s Scripture 
Manual: the Gospel of St. Mark, intended for the 
Use of Students preparing for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local and other Examinations, by a Prac- 
tical Teacher (Murby),—T7he Mineral Resources of 
Central Italy, including Geological, Historical and 
Commercial Notices of the Mines and Marble 
Quarries, with a Supplement containing an Ac- 
count of the Mineral Springs, accompanied by the 
most reliable Analyses, by W. P. Jervis (Stanford). 
Also the following New Editions: The Golden 
Grove: a Choice Manual containing what is to be 
believed, practised, and desired or prayed for, the 
Prayers being fitted to the several Days of the 
Week, to which is added a Guide for the Penitent, 
also Festival Hymns, according to the Manner of 
the Ancient Church, composed for the Use of the 
Devout, especially of Younger Persons, by Jeremy 
Taylor, D.D. (Parker),—‘* The Chandos Classics.” 
The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (including Recent Poems) (Warne).—The 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated by 
F. Gilbert (Dicks),—and The Adventures of a 
Strolling Player, an Autobiography, edited by 
Susarion (Griffin). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Artemus Ward and Major Jack Downing, 32mo. 1/ cl. 
rthur’s Anna Lee, Maiden, Wife and Mother, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
3acon’s Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral, 18mo. 2/6 cl. limp. 
Braddon’s Eleanor’s Victory, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
raddon’s Only a Clod, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
3rowning’s (R.) Poetical Works, Vol. 6, fc. 5/ cl. 
Christ’s Transfiguration, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Collins’s Sweet Anne Page, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Dashwood’s The Thames to the Solent, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Day on Conic Sections, Part 1, The Ellipse, fe. 3/6 cl. 
Divine Decree and Free Will, Notes on Prophecy, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Duncan’s Memoir, Recollections of a Daughter, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Edwards’s Doctor Jacob, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Elliott’s Playground and the Parlour, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Henderson’s Picturesque “ Bits” from Old Edinburgh, Photos, 12/6 
Horsham, its History and Antiquities, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Hymns of Denmark, tr. by G. Tait, fe. 4/6 cl. 
Knight’s Half-Hours with Best Letter-Writers, &., 2nd Ser. 10/6 
caster’s A Screw Loose, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Macleod’s Treatment of Disease adopted at Ben Rhydding, 2/6 cl. 
Macquoid’s Wild as a Hawk, a Novel, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
tiller on the Stratification of Language, 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Newton’s Bible Jewels, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Nepos, with Notes by Browning, fe. 2/6 cl. 
No. 75, Brooke Street. 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Off the Chain, by Gowrie, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
pens German Classics, Goethe’s Egmont, fc. 2/6 cl. 
eirce’s Principles and Polity of the Wesleyans, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Ponton’s Earthquakes and Volcanoes, their History, &c., 3/ cl. 
awlinson’s Haniel Corporation Act, by Geary, 12mo. 24/ cl. 
teport of the Case of Stamper v. Sunderland, 8vo. 1/swd. 
tobertson’s Lectures on the Life and Times of Burke, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Rosebud Stories, 16 vols. 18mo, 1/ each cl. 
ossiter’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 1/6, and Key, 1/6 cl, 
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Travel, fc. 2/ cl. 







Decoration, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Edition, ‘Virginians,’ Vol. 2, 8vo. 7/6 
Smith, Part L., folio, 21/ swd. 
» 8vo. 1/ swd. 
, cr. 6/ cl. 








THINGS OF SPAIN. 
THE writer of ‘ La Corte’ objects to our remarks | 


set the matter right in our columns, We have no | 
reason to refuse her the opportunity which she | 


the accusations of her book. | 
“ July 22,1868. | 


of the 18th of July, there is a mistake which, I 
think, can only have arisen from the reviewer | 
having confounded my book with some other 
recent work on Spain. He says : — ‘ Without 
naming an authority, all the old scandals touching 
the royal family of Spain, ‘ Padre Claret’ and ‘Sor 
Patrocinio’ are reproduced with extra coarseness, | 
and which an English lady should have hesitated 
to print in a book, especially as she traduces a 
helpless woman, who from her position is defence- 
less against calumny.’ Now, a reference to ‘La 
Corte’ will show that the names ‘ Padre Claret’ 
and ‘Sor Patrocinio’ are not once mentioned in it: 
nor is there a single scandal, old or new, related 
of the Queen or any member of the royal family. 
At page 129, at the close of the short mention of 
the former, you will find the following paragraph : 
—‘ Whatever the Queen may be, however, she 
never had a fair chance of being an honest woman, 
and she is, at least, as much sinned against as 
sinning,’ &c. You will, I am sure, do me the 
justice to correct the statement of your reviewer in 
your next issue. One word more. My critic says 
that I use a word which signifies a ‘ watchman, a 
candle, and the mainsail of a ship’ when I wish to 
convey the idea of a young lady’s head-dress. 
Though vela is found only to bear these significa- 
tions in the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, it 
is the word now used by Spanish ladies to desig- | 
nate the light blonde veil which has superseded 
the silk-and-lace mantilla of a few years ago; and 
as these velas are made in Nottingham and im- 
ported into Spain, it is probable that the name, as 
applied to them, is an imitation of our ‘ veil,’ in the 
same way that the Spaniards have adopted the word | 
‘train,’ which they spell tren, and pronounce as | 
we do. THE AUTHORESS OF ‘LA CorTE.’” 


We quote the following passages from ‘La 
Corte,’ and leave them to tell their own story:— 


‘‘ He (O'Donnell) is extremely popular with the 
army, though no personal favourite of the Queen, | 
as, indeed, he is not likely to be, when his first 
effort on coming into power is to get rid of the | 
crowd of priests and favourites who govern her.” — 
(p. 253.) | 

‘“‘ Formerly she (the Queen) used to go really 
disguised, and mix with the rest of the revellers, 
taking no inactive part in the fun. They tell a. 
story of her going once in the disguise of an officer | 
with a military favourite of the day, and getting | 
into a dispute with a watchman, which ended by 
her striking him. The man arrested her, and she 
was obliged to discover herself to avoid being led 
off to the police-station.”—(p. 145.) 

“‘ Now that the time is approaching, the Queen | 
has her bed-room hung round and decorated with | 
a leg of St. John, an arm of St. Luke, and sundry 
old teeth, bones, toe-nails, and locks of hair of the | 
saints; so that she is certain to have a good time. | 
Our little Princess managed pretty well without | 
any of the saints’ cast-off members, but the circum- | 
stances are somewhat different.” —(p. 135.) 

“At the time of the African war, O’Donnell 
was talking to the Queen about it, and she, be- 


only were a man, I would go too’; ‘and so would 
I,’ squeaked the King.” —(p. 180.) 





on that indifferently bad book, aad begs leave to | ing her subject with proper knowledge, we quote:— 





coming very enthusiastic, cried out, ‘Ah, if I 
| 


‘‘ Whatever the Queen may be, she never had 
a fair chance of being an HONEST WoMAN. She | 


was regularly encouraged and trained in all sorts 
of excesses by her mother.”—(p. 129.) 

“One heard a few half-jeering, half-growling 
remarks on the position of the King, and whis- 
pered hints that the right man was not in the right 


place.”—(p. 129.) 


‘The King looks like a little boy who has been 
very well whipped. He is always spoken of with 
the greatest contempt, and is called Paquito, the 
extreme diminutive of Francisco.”—(p. 129.) 


As notes, illustrating the lady’s means of treat- 


“‘T am afraid I shall never learn Spanish; I 


seeks. It will be sufficient for our own justification , have so little opportunity, or rather necessity, for 
that we answer the explanations of her letter by | Speaking it.”—(p. 53.) 


“I do not know any Spanish ladies; and I am 


not very likely to do so, it appears, as it does not 
“Tn the notice of ‘La Corte,’ in your impression | 8¢em to be the custom here even for the wives of 


Henry’s Spanish friends to call upon me.” —(p. 73.) 
Surely this is enough. 





EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

THE Government Report on the moral and mate- 
rial progress and condition of India for 1866-7 of 
course embraces education, but a very material 
portion of this department is so imperfectly shown 
that no correct view can be obtained. This partly 
arises from slovenliness in compiling the Report, 
which is a simple amalgamation of the provincial 
reports, the treatment of each of which is pretty 
much left to the fancy of the reporters, without 
reference to a definite model. In the North-west 
Provinces, it is stated that a very marked sign of 
the general progress of the people is observable in 
the increase in the number of students desirous of 
learning the English language, being nearly 3,600, 
that is, an increase from 9,757 to 13,355. The in- 
crease, it is said, has no doubt been stimulated by 
the prospect of obtaining government employment 
in the army, the railways and at the bar. This is 
a material fact, and yet there are no means of 
making out from these returns the total for India. 
In fact, the subject appears to be neglected; and 
we may observe that there is no evidence as to the 
progress of vernacular literature in India. Under 
a wholesome system, as vernacular literature in- 
creases in each language, so will the knowledge of 
the English language; in the same way that we see 
in Wales, because the desire of knowledge being 


| stimulated by acquaintance with such books as 


there are in the native languages, the student is 
forced to resort to English, in order to obtain the 
information he desires. The Welshman having the 
same alphabet his progress is much assisted, It is 


| not unworthy of note that our learned friends in 


India have paid very little regard to the popular 


, requirements either of the natives in India or of 
| the English in India. The application of the Roman 


alphabet to the languages of India is as much a 
necessity of progress in India as the propagation 
of the same alphabet is in Europe. Nothing is said 
of this in the Report ; and we may remark that the 
alphabets devised, having reference to Italian and 
to German, to supposed scientific standards, and 


| not to English standards, a needless impediment 
_is thrown in the way of the student. We may 


observe, notwithstanding the concurrence of autho- 
rity, that it is very doubtful whether there is 
any philological justification for the philosophicak 
system, while there is no practical benefit from its 
adoption, and great practical inconvenience. The 
people of India are anxious to acquire the English 


| language, but we have no evidence in this Report 


that the Government has got over the indisposition 
of its older members. To give the people of India 
access to the English language is one of the boons 
we can confer upon it, and it is a natural auxiliary 
to the railway, the telegraph, and the steam-engine. 
We are very much afraid that more attention is 
paid to the universities than to the general spread 
of enlightenment. There is too much ground to 
believe that, as in other countries under like circum- 
stances, we are building up a class of political 
agitators, seeking to live by public offices, and 
disposed to prefer political intrigue to the ordinary 
careers of industry. Now that we are getting an 
increase of English merchants, engineers, and 
mechanics in India, it is of the more importance 
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the people shall be able to converse with them, and 
the more rapidly acquire and apply the means of 
moral, icultural, and industrial improvement. 
The study of English has been so long neglected at 
home, that we ought not to be surprised that its 
claims in India should meet with limited attention. 
It has been decided that two natives of India 
shall be sent yearly to the Universities of London 
and Edinburgh by the trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Trust. The Government gives its 
assistance. The trustees insist on including Latin 
as a subject, which the Government considers will 
much reduce the area of competition. The progress 
of female education cannot be made out from the 
Report, but great efforts are being made in many 
provinces. The Government looks hopefully to an 
experiment of night schools in Bengal. Oue hun- 
dred are to be tried first, and then, if successful, 
five hundred. In Ajmere and Kumaon an experi- 
ment is being made of training widows as school- 
mistresses. A local education cess is working in 
Bombay, and the expenditure generally of local 
funds is increasing ; and although information on 
this head is material, we think the authors of the 
Report have devoted too much attention to bring 
out an average of 1/. 2s. 10d. as against 1J. 4s. 3d., 
instead of giving really essential and comprehen- 
sive information. 





‘ROBERT FALCONER.’ 
July 28, 1868, 

Wit you allow me to make a statement con- 
cerning a matter somewhat affecting my literary 
reputation? When the closing portion of my story 
called ‘Robert Falconer’ appeared in the Argosy 
last November, I appended a note to the effect 
that want of space had interfered with its com- 
pleteness, but that it would be published in full 
afterwards. In the month of June it was brought 
out in three volumes by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 
Of this issue a fourth part is entirely new matter, 
while the amount of alteration would almost justify 
the statement that the story had been re-written. 
It is not, then, altogether pleasant to find that one 
of the principal libraries is supplying, as ‘ Robert 
Falconer,’ the monthly parts cut out of the Argosy, 
and bound by themselves. 

Have I not a right, with your permission, to 
inform any of your readers who may be my readers 
as well, that 1 altogether refuse to have the work 
judged by that adumbration of it which appeared 
in the Argosy ? GeorcE MacDona.p. 





POETICAL LICENCE IN ART. 
July 29, 1868. 

Ir the question I raised regarding Mr. Carl 
Werner’s drawing of the Mosque at Damascus 
were of a personal nature, the controversy should 
not be continued; especially as in his letter in 
your last issue Mr. Werner admits all I advanced. 
As Iam writing I may, perhaps, however, be allowed 
to explain that when I gave him the photograph 
in question, I expected that if he drew it he would 
describe it as what it was, or at least as ‘a prayer- 
niche” without a name. It never occurred to me 
I should meet my Mihrab again, as belonging to 
Damascus, with which it has no connexion 
whatever. 

All this, however, is quite beside the real ques- 
tion, which alone interests the public. This is to 
ascertain whether correctness in architectural deli- 
neation and description is as important as I assert 
it to be, or as immaterial as Carl Werner supposes. 

In so far as architectural design is concerned it 
has been decided long ago that truth is of no im- 
portance whatever. On the contrary, a design in 
modern times is admired in proportion to its being 
@ more or less perfect forgery, representing some 
building erected between the fifth century B.c. and the 
fifteenth century a.D. A building that merely sup- 
plies the wants of those who erected it, or expresses 
their tastes and feelings, could not be appreciated, 
and would find no admirer at the present day. 

The recent debates and discussions, with the 
decision of the Judges in the competition for the 
New Law Courts, are final on this point. The 
upper classes in this country are so curiously inno- 


cent of even the most rudimentary knowledge of 


the subject that it would take a generation at least 





to educate them, supposing they desired the know- 
ledge. Butasapparently they would rather be without 
it, falsehood and forgery are likely to remain the 
watchwords of architectural design for a very long 
time to come. 

The real point of the controversy, however, 
which is generally overlooked, or misunderstood, is 
that this system was only introduced with the 
Reformation in Europe. Before that time a prin- 
ciple of design diametrically opposed to that of 
modern architects prevailed everywhere, and Iassert 
without fear of contradiction that between the 
erection of the first pyramid of Egypt and the 
building of St. Peter's at Rome the only principles 
of design were truth, taste and convenience. 
Every building erected during these 4,000 years 
was evolved naturally out of those which preceded 
it. Every one expresses not only the tastes and 
feelings, but records the history and the ethno- 
graphic relations of those who erected it. 

If the modern system had always prevailed, Carl 
Werner’s view of the case would be perfectly legi- 
timate and justifiable; but as there was a time 
when this was not the case, I maintain that it is 
only fair that buildings erected during the period 
of truth should be truthfully delineated. If space 
admitted of it, few examples would illustrate these 
principles better than that under discussion. No 
such thing as Arabian architecture exists any- 
where. No Arab, no Semitic race ever erected an 
architectural building of any importance either in 
Arabia or anywhere else. Wherever they went they 
adopted the style they found in the country, and 
allowed it to develope itself for their religion as it 
would have done for any other purpose. 

At Ahmedabad, a race of Scythian Rajpoots al- 
lowed themselves to be nominally converted to the 
faith of the Prophet, and the plans of their buildings 
are according to the ordinances of his religion, but 
every ornament, every detail, and every feeling ex- 
pressed anywhere was purely and essentially Hindi 
from first to last. Any one wishing to study the his- 
tory, the ethnography, or the arts of the inhabitants 
of Ahmedabad, will find them all clearly and un- 
mistakably expressed in their architecture, and he 
will find it nowhere else. What I object to is, that 
all this purely local art and feeling should be carried 
away some 2,000 miles, and planted where it never 
could have grown. 

Even this, however, does not convey all the 
importance of the question; for, unless I am very 
much mistaken, architecture is as important as 
language,—in many cases moreso, —for determining 
the ethnographic relations of one people to another ; 
and, if this is so, it certainly is most important 
that all the evidence bearing on this question 
should be preserved as pure and as free from 
doubtful contingencies as possible, till the great 
questions depending on it are finally settled. So 
few, however, are aware of the importance of these 
questions that we should not feel either surprised 
or angry that Carl Werner is not of their number; 
but it is just because they are so little understood 
or appreciated that those who feel their value 
should try and protect them against abuse. 

JAS. FERGUSSON. 





AN ANCIENT OYSTER. 
July 27, 1868. 
Ir may be interesting to students of natural 
history to learn that a few days ago some workmen, 
while digging out the foundations for a warehouse 
in this town (Blackpool, Lancashire), came upon 
an oyster firmly imbedded in the clay at a depth 
of five feet from the surface. At the time of the 
| discovery the oyster was alive. 
CurHBert C. GRUNDY. 








WRONG NOTIONS. 








Somerset House, July 27, 1868. 

In your journal of the 18th inst. is reported a 
“wrong notion,” that the passage of a dead body 
| through private land created a right of way. You 
| remark that a list of wrong notions would be both 
| useful and amusing. Towards such a list I beg to 
| offer the following :— 

That thirteen persons at table is an ill omen,— 
also the spilling of salt,—the bleeding of the nose, 





—putting a foot into the wrong shoe,—stammeri 
at the commencement of a speech,—breaki 
mirror,—the appearance of magpies,—the ticki 
of the death-watch,—the withering of the bay-tree, 
—the crossing of our path by a hare, a squirrel, or 
a jay,—killing animals for food, except at the full 
moon,—washing hands in water which has been 
used by another,—and the flight of a single crow. 

That to beat a child with an alder stick will 
check his growth,—that Friday is an unlucky da 
to begin anything,—that a horse-shoe fastened to 
the rudder of a ship will bring good fortune,—that 
the sun dances on Easter-day,—that crystal is con. 
gealed ice,—that a dead man weighs more than when 
he was alive,—that a man has one rib less thang 
woman,—that the tenth wave at sea is the most 
dangerous,—that a coffin-nail on the threshold of a 
chamber keeps away phantoms,—that rue prevents 
witchcraft,—that a bay-leafis a preservative against 
thunder,—that docks boiled in the toughest meat 
would make it tender,—that if it rains on St. 
Swithin’s Day it will rain, more or less, for the 
forty succeeding days,—that sheep should be shorn 
and pigs killed when the moon is at the full,—that 
peas and beans should be sown when it is on the 
wane,—that an artery goes from the wedding-ring 
finger to the heart,—that spirits are detected by 
candles burning with a blueish light,—that a strip 
of tallow alongside the flame betokens death,—and 
that the howling of a dog portends a death. 

A remedy for warts: “Take a piece of twine, 
tie it in as many knots as you have warts, touch 
each wart with a knot, and then throw the twine 
behind your back into some place where it may 
soon decay, and as it decays the warts will dis- 
appear.” That the left eye of a hedgehog, fried in 
oil, procures sleep,—that the right foot of a frog in 
some deer’s skin cures the gout,—that the leaves 
of an alder-tree, on which the sun has not shone, 
are a cure for erysipelas,—that a rag tied to the 
finger- and toe-nails of a consumptive person, and 
then waved three times round the head, will cure 
him,—that the hair of a child, rolled in butter, and 
given to a dog, isa remedy for the whooping-cough, 
—that a ring made of communion money drives 
away convulsions,—and that the royal touch in 
the cure of scrofula is efficacious. 

Many other ‘‘ wrong notions” relating to astro- 
logy, witchcraft, ordeals, vampyrism, spiritualism, 
and all other imposture, could be cited and exposed ; 
but some other reader of the Atheneum would like, 
perhaps, to extend the foregoing examples of cre- 
dulity. J. HALse. 











THE MILTON EPITAPH. 
6, St. James’s Terrace, July 29, 1868. 

THE debate on the Epitaph has come at length 
to turn mainly on the poetic use of the word 
Helicon. Helicon is a hill. In the Epitaph it is 
either a fountain ora stream. A poet who was also 
a scholar could not have made such a blunder. 
Milton was a scholar, ergo, he could not have 
written the line— 

Make their own tears their Helicon. 


This is the case of Mr. Harcourt and others ; and 
those who believe in the Epitaph are bound to 
meet it fairly. 

My answer is, Milton knew very well that 
Helicon was a range of hills; also that this range 
of hills contained the springs and streamlets of the 
Muses ; and he used a natural licence of the poets 
of his time in making the one name of the sacred 
hill stand for the many less musical names of the 
sacred waters. Whether this is a right use of words 
is not the question now. I have to deal only with 
facts, and the facts are all on Milton’s side. 

Ina few words, I shall prove that the poets knew 
the difference between the mount called Helicon, 
and the springs and streams called Aganippe and 
Hippocrene, Olmeius and Permessus ; and that they 
not the less felt themselves free to speak of those 
springs and streams by the name of Helicon. 

I begin with Edmund Spenser. Of course, the 
man who wrote 

Not one Parnassus nor one Helicon 
was aware that Helicon was the name of a hill. 
Yet Spenser also wrote, 
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Beside the silver springs of Helicon, 

Making you music of heart-breaking moan. 
Also 

" The sacred springs of horse-foot Helicon ; 

a line ia which the word is specifically used for the 
fountain of Hippocrene. ; 
Michael Drayton addresses the river Aukor as 
his Helicon :— 
Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art above 
And thou, sweet Aukor art my Helicon. 
William Browne writes 
—— those who by the mossy bank 
Of drizzling Helicon. 
Also, 
Why flows not Helicon beyond her strands ? 
Once again, 
And hail my bark anew for Helicon. 
Hugh Holland writes of the poet Lydgate,— 
For after Chaucer had he deeply drunk 
Of Helicon as few besides have yet. 
Richard Barnfield, in the Encomion of Lady 
Pecunia, says, 
Leave Helicon, whose banks so pleasant be. 
Thomas Jcrdan writes in ‘A Royal Arbor,’ 
—— Apollo's gone, 

For whom my Muse lies drenched in Helicon. 
Lastly, I cite Richard Crashaw, the learned Canon 
of Loretto, who writes in his ‘Delights of the 
Muses,’ 

—— angel-imps that swill the r throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, 
Again, 
Following those little rills he sinks into a sea of Helicon. 
And again, 
Whose banks the Muses dwell upon 
More than their own Helicon. 
And yet again, 
—— try if I can make 
His Lethe be my Helicon. 
So far as I am aware, this practice of the poets is 
constant, and indeed uniform. It is of great im- 
portance to bear this fact in mind. 
The use made of the word Helicon in the Epitaph 
is in accordance with the invariable usage of the 
best poets. W. Herwortu Dixon. 





Kingston, by Shoreham, July 29, 1868. 

THE scepticism with which I first read the 
Epitaph ascribed to Milton has been overcome by 
an argument, not yet submitted, as far as I know, 
to the students of the poem. The Epitaph appears 
to be authentic, but unfinished, and unpublished be- 
cause it was deemed unworthy by the poet. There 
is an identity in the music of the Epitaph, 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Four short-long or 
iambic feet following each other, in line after line, 
of eight syllables, produce a monotony which is 
varied characteristically by musicians in words like 
Byron, Wordsworth, and Milton. This fact may 
be verified by any one who will scan their lines 
carefully ; and how Milton escapes the monotony 
and varies the melody of lines of octosyllabic verse, 
appears by scanning, or even by merely reading 
aloud and continuously, L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, and the Epitaph. The ear perceives the 
strains of one and the same musician. Every couplet 
in the Epitaph may be metrically matched with 
couplets in I] Penseroso, For example— 

He whom Heaven did call away, 
Out of this Hermitage of clay, 
may be matched with 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night. 
And the couplet 
With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray, 
may be matched with 
To behold the wand’ring moon 
Riding near her highest noon. 

This, then, is the argument from the metres: 
there are about as many lines of seven as lines of 
eight syllables; and as many lines beginning with 
trochees as lines beginning with iambics in L’Al- 
legro and Il Penseroso; and these Miltonic pecu- 
liarities are evident in the Epitaph. 

JoHN ROBERTSON. 
July 23, 1868. 

Mixton avoids junction —not collocation — of 

Christian and Heathen images in his obituary 





poems. In Lycidas the passage which refers to the 
clerical destination of the hero is completely iso- 
lated: so is that about the “Syrian shepherdess” 
in the epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester. 
The junctions in the hymn on the Nativity are both 
appropriate: the heathen gods, asin Paradise Lost, 
are infernal spirits; and the epithet “‘great Pan,” 
applied to the Infant, is allusion to a well-known 
early Christian story. There is never any jumble 
of Heathenism and Christianity; never any part- 
nership of action. 

In the epitaph, the “relics” were a “ pledge” of 
the return of him whom Heaven had called away. 
This, reinforced by what is afterwards said of the 
“ashes,” is allusion to the Christian resurrection 
of the body. “‘ Meanwhile”— throughout the whole 
interval—Apollo puts on cypress and the Muses 
weep a mountain—not a fountain—of tears. “ Heli- 
con,” standing alone, might well mean the foun- 
tains: but the ladies “make their own tears their 
Helicon,” 

Leaving the two-topped mount divine 

To turn votiries to the shrine. 
They abandon the old mountain, and make a new 
one of tears; leaving it doubtful—which is very 
unlike Milton’s skill of phrase—whether they be 
votaries, or the mountain a missionary. 

In an acknowledged epitaph, Milton says, more 
correctly, 

Here be tears of perfect moan 

Wept for thee in Helicon. 
Poetical beauty is matter of taste, not of logic: so 
when people differ, it is safe to be quite positive. 
I say then that a person who does not feel the 
Miltonic music of the last couplet, as far above 
anything in the contested epitaph, may be trusted 
to make his own poetry with a prose-cutter. 

Was it Milton who made the Muses weep blub- 
bering rills before the enshrined ashes of a Christian, 
from death to resurrection? Was it Milton who 
made that resurrection, which his theology recog- 
nizes as above all effects of second cause the act 
of God, to be the development of “cradled prin- 
ciples” and ‘seminal forms,’’ residing in ashes 
which retain a “ vital tincture,” ‘‘ calcined ashes ” 
of a “heavenly and earthly mould,” matter 
and quiescent life? Was it Milton who deputed 
God’s office to the “fostering arms” of “ sweet 
Psyche,” who was to inspire a fire which was either 
hybrid cetific or dubious—and if genuine, inaccurate 
—plro}lijic? Was it Milton who ventured Psyche 
upon this solemn errand, say in the sense of the 
principle of life, knowing that his readers would 
take him to mean Mrs. Cupid, and nobody better? 
Can any such interlacing of things so distinct in 
the earnest mind of Milton be supported by paral- 
lels? Not Euclid’s parallels, which never meet, but 
instances like those of Sacheverell’s opponent, 
which “concur together like parallel lines, meeting 
in one common centre.” 

This wretched jumble is to me conclusive: of 
matters of language, I hold the following to be the 
strongest. Milton did not (elsewhere) deprave 
learned words, nor defy grammar. But in the 
epitaph 

The thread of life untwisted is 

Into its first existencies ; 

Infant Nature cradled here 

In its principles appear. 
Two false plurals, one logical, one grammatical. 
In logical language,—and Milton wrote on logic— 
there might be entitates as many as you please, but 
no existentie, to a learned ear. The metaphors are 
both mythologically and theologically false, in a 
manner which I take to be unexampled in Milton, 
whose images have that truth which it is of the 
essence of poetry that images should tell in a flash. 
The thread of life is always the chain of events; 
and never the vital combination: death does not 
untwist it, but it is cut short by the scissors of a 
lady named Atropos, whom Milton knew all about. 
And the resurrection is neither a retwisting of the 
thread, a living over again of the life, nor a rege- 
neration or new birth. The untwisted threads of 
the past are deposited in a cradle to be the prin- 
ciples of the nature of a new infant; and this is a 
foreshadowing of the Christian resurrection! But 
I will not embark into the fundamental feature on 
which this question hinges. 

Milton was charged with fraudulently inserting 





Pamela’s prayer from Sidney's Arcadia among the 
prayers left by Charles the First, that he might 
reflect on the king’s memory for using ‘a prayer 
stolen word for word from the mouth of a heathen 
woman praying to a heathen god.” The evidence 
was paltry, and Milton was an honest man. Many 
who agree, as I do, with Johnson, Bishop Newton, 
&c., that Milton made much of what really was 
nothing in a man’s private devotions, will find, in 
the feeling which prompted the exaggeration, some 
presumption against Milton having fallen, not long 
before, into something more resembling what he 
imputed than occurs in his undoubted writings. 
Take what passage you like out of what author 
you like, from Moses to Moses & Son, and there 
will be some internal evidence against it. But here 


‘there is much: and the whole effect is not con- 


vincing. The Moor said to the naval officcr who 
showed him an Arabic Testament of English make, 
How is this! the words are Arabic by themselves, 
but they do not make Arabic when put together! 
Many asserted Miltonic parts do not make a Mil- 
tonic whole. Feeling, not argument, must settle 
the matter: but it must be the non-combatant 
feeling which grows after discussion has fallen 
asleep. However it may be settled, we shall have 
Psyche inspiring her etific or p[ro]lific fire into 
other fly-leaves, which will bloom and blossom [as 
they never did] b[efore]. A. De Morgan. 





“POVERTY OF OUR LITERATURE,” A CRITICAL 
SKETCH. 
St. Petersburg, July, 1863. 

THE peculiar straightforwardness of this title is 
typical of the cool and matter-of-course frankness 
with which the author informs his countrymen, in 
an easy off-hand way, that their literary produc- 
tions are contemptible, their knowledge unsound, 
their taste a nonentity, and, in short, their 
intellectual offspring as a whole 

Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis. 

There is certainly much truth in the trite axiom of 
the Chinese philosopher, ‘‘ He who would content 
all men, doth but seek ivory from rats’ teeth.” 
Here, at all events, is one native Russian who does 
not appear to have any great admiration for that 
“development of national letters” which has de- 
lighted so many of his countrymen; and it must 
be owned that he has at least the merit of speak- 
ing his mind freely.—There is something almost 
grotesque in the trenchant simplicity of the open- 
ing sentence, which, like Shakspeare’s ‘Marc 
Antony,’ condemns with a single stroke; “Our 
literature is poor; our intellectual development 
meagre.” This “round, unvarnished” verdict 
reminds us forcibly of the London market-woman 
who replied to the innuendos of a rival, “‘ Speak out, 
you huzzy! None of your insinuations! I own I’m 
both a liar and a thief; and what more bave you 
to say? Barring that (which all the world knows), 
I defy you to say black’s the white of my eye!” 
In the same way, our northern Draco says his 
worst at the very outset, and all that follows is 
merely a commentary on the text which we have 
quoted. 

The substance of the treatise may be summed 
up as follows: It is presumptuous on the part of 
the Russians to dream of extending their literature, 
under the shadow of the Panslavist banner, to 
the ends of the earth, when in reality they have no 
literature to extend. There is in Russia a want of 
perception of the true principles of literature, a 
non-appreciation of intellectual excellence, an inca- 
pability of psychological analysis; hence the first 
cardinal sin of the Muscovite mind is ‘‘ an imper- 
fect acquaintance with the phenomena of mental 
life.” Further, there is a bitter and mocking spirit 
abroad at present, a spirit of carping and cavilling, 
which uproots the veneration due to moral and 
intellectual superiority, and sows in its stead the 
tares of hasty judgment and groundless contempt ; 
and thus is engendered the second fault of the 
national mind, “want of proper esteem and 
reverence.” Thirdly, there is no established stan- 
dard of criticism; hence every one does that 
which is right in his own eyes (and, therefore, 
probably wrong in every one else's); and the con- 
fused and contradictory opinions which exist re- 
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specting the merits of eminent native authors are | want of esteem and impartiality, an utter lack of 
calculated to excite the astonishment and contempt | all power of appreciation ; and in its stead we have 
of all who hear them. Having thus shaken to only the power of despising and setting at naught. 
pieces the self-complacency of his countrymen, our The result of this is the utter absence of that feeling 
author seats himself amid the ruins like another | of individual responsibility in which alone can any 


Marius, and remarks with gloomy satisfaction:— | hope be found when matters are at such a pass. 
“And now have we not reason to exclaim, Poor | One might think that the mere mention of our 
literature! poor criticism! ”’ | national poverty of intellect would suffice to remind 


All this is doubtless true enough ; but we cannot | each one of his own individual want, and that 
help asking whether such sweeping accusations are | every man would put forth his utmost strength in 
not, onthe whole, rather premature. Torevieweither | order to acquire some mental treasure, and thus 
a book or a nation in a half-finished state is always | escape the general doom. Far from it. The réle of 
a hazardous undertaking; nor is such an error by | judge is so easy and so alluring that all strive to 
any means rare. The wicked Baron in the grim | find a place on the bench, forgetting that they are 
old Thuringian legend threatened his workmen | themselves liable to be summoned to the bar— 
with death if his banqueting-hall were not com- | forgetting, too, it would seem, that invitation 
pleted in an incredibly short space of time; and he | which once abashed a group of equally austere 
paid for his rashness by being smothered in the judges:—‘ He that is without sin among you, let 
soft mortar with which they had daubed the un- | him first cast a stone.’ Men who are rich in all 
finished walls. In the same way, to accuse a semi- the treasures of intellect taunt their less fortunate 
civilized people whose literature was in its infancy | brethren with their poverty and weakness; and, 
one short half-century ago, of “‘incapability of | on the other hand, the poorest of the poor raise a 
psychological analysis and ignorance of the prin- | howl against those who still possess some resource 
ciples of literature,” is much the same thing as | of mind, and still exert some power of action.” 
knocking down a child in order to teach it to walk Our list of new publications for this month is a 
without stumbling, or (in the words of Hood) | somewhat meagre one, but contains, nevertheless, 
“giving a man two black eyes for being blind.” | several works of interest:—‘From Lodging to 
Again, a nation which only began to be European- | Lodging; or, Studies of Petersburg Life,’ by D. 
ized at the commencement of the last century may | Lomachevski, is a curious work on a curious 
be pardoned for having ‘‘ no established standard subject—not undeserving of attention; ‘ Recol- 
of criticism”; but even were it otherwise, what | lections of Sport in the Forests of the Archangelsk 
does this accusation amount to? Is there a single | Government,’ by A. Mikhailoff, deals with a com- 
country in Europe, where ‘confused and contra- | paratively untravelled region, and will doubtless 
dictory opinions respecting the merits of eminent | be favourably received by the sporting world (no 
native authors” do not exist? What fixed agree-| small one) of St. Petersburg; ‘The Financial 
ment is there as to the merits of Pope, or Dryden, Systems of England, France and Russia,’ by M. 
or Wordsworth? of Racine, or Chateaubriand, or | Step4noff, is a bold undertaking, which must have 
Eugene Sue? of Heine, or Tieck, or Chamisso? All | demanded a vast amount of research, as well as a 
these men are famous, and deservedly so; but take | more than ordinary power of arrangement. Beside 
a jury of their respective compatriots, and demand | these, we may mention ‘A Common Story,’ by 
® unanimous verdict upon any one of them, and | Ivan Gontcharoff, and ‘ Types of the Past,’ a novel 
then mark for how long a time the chosen twelve recently published at Moscow. K, 
will need to retire, and how often they will pro- | 
nounce the fatal ‘‘ We cannot agree.” ‘ x = 

To the remaining charge—that of unmeasured | ‘ ~— anes Samer. ; 
sarcasm— Russian literature must unquestionably | _ THE Thames Way was opened to the public on 
plead guilty; for its severity is without disguise. Thursday, by Lord John Manners, Mr. W. F. 
“Strike, but hear!” said Themistécles, when | COWPe?, M.P., the members of the Metropolitan 
threatened with an argument & |’ Américaine ; but Board of W orks, and a body of gentlemen who 
our northern censors strike and do not hear. In | bad been invited to assist in the ceremonial. A 
prose and verse, in fiction and journalism, the | visit to the sewage works at Abbey Mills com-, 
sword is still uplifted, ‘‘ swift to smite and never to | Pleting the ceremony—if ceremony it could be 
spare.” M. Turgenieff has rained fire and brimstone | C@lled. A good thing has been done; and very 
upon the vices and weaknesses of his countrymen. | little fuss has been wade about it. 

M. Minaieff’s compact and glittering stanzas have | Those who take an interest in the Miltonic con- 
fallen upon the world of fashion like hailstones. | troversy which has been raging so fiercely in the 
A host of minor humourists have buzzed and stung | columns of the Times and elsewhere now have an 
like the mosquitoes of their own marshes ; and now | opportunity of forming, with the smallest possible 
at last comes forth a champion to satirize the | amount of trouble, their own opinions on the 
satirists and to criticize the critics. This is only | subject of the resemblance of the handwriting of 
even-handed justice; but, nevertheless, it seems | the contested Epitaph with the undoubted hand- 
to us that the charge is somewhat too strongly | writing of Milton. The far-famed manuscript lines 
enforced. The epidemic of satire which we may | discovered in the 1645 edition of Milton’s Poems 
call “‘ Furor Popeianus ”’ is incidental to nations; | are placed side by side with the copy of Aratus, 
and the earlier any nation passes through it the | enriched with numerous marginal notes by Milton, 
better. England laboured under it from 1660 to | in one of the show-cases in the King’s Library in 
1728 ; and the gravest symptoms were Wycherly | the British Museum, accessible to the general 
and Congreve, Swift and Pope. France had it from | public. Along with it is placed one of the volumes 
1715 to 1774; and the gravest symptoms were | recently acquired by the Museum at the sale 
Voltaire, Diderot, andthe Encyclopedists generally. | at Christie’s of the copy of the proof-sheets of Sir 
Russia is labouring under it at present; and the | Walter Scott’s novel of ‘ Woodstock,’ with the 
violent external applications of such physicians as | numerous marginal criticisms and suggestions of 
our author are only calculated to drive the disease | James Ballantyne, and the replies and rejoinders, 
inward, and render it incurable. | corrections and changes of Sir Walter. The volume 

As a fair specimen of the writer’s style, we | lies open at the page of the third volume (page 156) 
select for quotation the following extract, which, {at which Oliver Cromwell suddenly makes his 
whatever we may think of the statements contained | appearance at Woodstock for the purpose of seizing 
in it, must be allowed the praise of being written | Charles the Second, who, as his spies have informed 
with much boldness and energy, as well as with a | him, is lurking there in disguise. The Protector 
degree of candour which other writers of much | begins a sanctimonious speech, which he suddenly 
greater celebrity would do well to imitate:— | breaks off by exclaiming, “‘ But how is this? One 
‘* Whatever changes are accomplished around us— | hath left the room since I entered.” The narrative 
whatever forms are assumed by that toilsome, | proceeds, —‘‘‘Not so, sir,’ replied Wildrake, 
mysterious and prolonged struggle called Life— | stepping forward from a bay window, ‘I stood but 
we consider naught worthy of our attention; we | in the background out of respect.’” James Ballan- 
count all dross and folly. We look coldly upon the | tyne puts a cross in the margin against this state- 
movements which unroll themselves on every side; | ment, and writes at the foot of the page,— This 
we have no warm and living participation therein. | is (apparently) irreconcilable with the fact that 
And thus it is, that our second great defect is a | Wildrake had left the room, as stated at page 162, 











or if it be not, there is a great want of perspicuity 
in the transaction.” This criticism seems to haye 
piqued Sir Walter. “‘Good God!” he writes under. 
neath; ‘if a man goes out, can’t he come back 
before his absence is discovered?” But he never. 
theless alters the passage in the margin. This 
is done by inserting the words,—‘‘ Wildrake had 
indeed been absent for a minute or two, but 
he was now returned, and step’d forward from 
a bay window as if he had been out of sight only, 
not out of the apartment.” The volumes of these 
proof-sheets have many passages equally curious, 
which render it a matter of congratulation that 
they have found a home in our national library, 


Our remarks on the word disestablishment have 
elicited a reply from another Correspondent, who 
denies that the prefix in establishment is a pre- 
position any more than in estate, both, like stage, 
being derived from the Latin root stare, through 
the old French, with a euphonic e prefixed, which, 
though sometimes omitted at the beginning of a 
word, seems indispensable after such a prefix as 
dis. That this prefix may be used before words 
compounded with prepositions is, he says, evident 
from such words as disentangle, disencumber, dis. 
enchant, disinter, disinherit, disincline, disinclina- 
tion, and many others. It is true we say discourage, 
not disencourage, but this appears to him an excep- 
tional instance. 

Some of the members of the Statistical Society 
pride themselves upon its application “of the 
numerical method,” as the chief, if not sole method 
of philosophical inquiry. An astute Fellow, Dr. 
Leoni Levi, unluckily applied the ‘‘ numerical 
method ” to the Society itself, and finds that, thirty- 
five years after its foundation, the number of its 
members has actually lessened. He naturally asks 
for an inquiry into the causes of this untoward 
result, and suggests reform. 

Pre-historic archzeologists may be interested to 
hear that pit-dwellings have lately been discovered 
at Fisherton, near Salisbury. They resemble in 
most respects those found at Highfield, and con- 
tained bone-tools, sharpening-stones, &c. 

Simultaneously with the meeting of the British 
Association at Norwich, there is to be a gathering 
in the same city of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Archeology for the promotion of their 
favourite science, for such it may be called. Mr. 
Busk has promised papers ‘On Stone-Implements 
discovered near Cape Town,’ and ‘On the Crania 
found in Caves at Gibraltar’; Mr. J. Evans is to 
read a paper ‘ On the Manufacture of Flint-Imple- 
ments,’ in which he will, of course, expose the tricks 
and dodges of the swindlers who get a living by 
the making of very ancient weapons and by sham 
discoveries in situ, to which they allure the too 
enthusiastic collector; Col. Lane Fox is to discourse 
about ancient British earthworks; and half-a-dozen 
other zealous archzeologists will expatiate on imple- 
ments and human remains from as many different 
parts of the world, including Brittany, Bengal, 
Japan and Polynesia; Mr. Tylor will illustrate 
prehistoric manners and customs by the man- 
ners and customs of savages of our own day. 
Will he include the savages who as certainly 
form a part of the population of London as 
do the ten tribes whom Southey named and de 
scribed years ago? Sir John Lubbock undertakes 
to answer the Duke of Argyll’s papers, in which he 
will perhaps initiate a pretty controversy; for his 
Grace knows how to fight and hit hard. We notice 
that the Congress is open to receive subscriptions 
or donations, and that Mr. W. Spottiswoode is 
their Treasurer. 


Some years ago the Astronomer Royal proved, 
by the evidence of many years’ observations at 
Greenwich Observatory, that there was no foun- 
dation for the popular belief that the changes of 
the moon produce a change in the wind. But the 
mass of mankind, and sailors especially, are still 
quite sure that the wind changes when the moon 
changes. Perhaps they will discover a hero in Mr. 
Park Harrison, a painstaking meteorologist, who 
has made it clear to the Astronomical Society that 
the heat reflected from the moon’s surface does 
affect our atmosphere, and consequently our wea- 
ther. Many persons have remarked that the sky is 
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clear about the time of full moon. The explanation 
is, that the reflected heat being entirely absorbed 
by our atmospheric vapour raises the temperature 
of the air above the clouds, which then evaporate 
more freely. The difference of temperature between 
the greatest and least amount of heat reflected from 
the moon is two degrees and a fraction only; yet, 
small as it is, it appears to be sufficient to produce 
the effect of clearing our atmosphere. Mr. Har- 
rison is too diligent a worker not to carry his inves- 
tigations further. 


One of the few surviving attachés of Lady Hester 
Stanhope has died at Constantinople—M. Michael 
Naoum, proprietor and impresario of the Italian 
Theatre of the same name in Pera. Naoum was 
of Aleppine descent, and the son of a tobacco- 
dealer. When a boy of fourteen or fifteen, he 
attracted the notice of Lady Hester, and was by 
her taken to Syria. He remained with her for 
some years, being at length dismissed for too great 
assiduity in feathering his nest. Of late years he 
claimed to rank as dragoman to Lady Hester, but 
according tc his statement to the writer of this, 
his duties were miscellaneous. He had shaved Lady 
Hester’s head more than once. On one occasion 
my Lady took it into her head she would have 
sieves made in the English style for stable use, and 
Naoum and his colleagues were ordered to get up 
sieves on pain of dismissal. Every day after dinner 
did he set to work with his bundle of split reeds, 
but they were too brittle. At last, one day he 
found by accident that, on being wetted, the weaving 
could be effected, and he accomplished his task, 
receiving the laudation of his mistress. He main- 
tained his faith in her to the last day of his life. 
Her passport, he attested, was acknowledged by 
the Greek privateers during the troubled times of 
the war of independence, and he having been sent 
down to Rhodes in a coasting vessel to cash a 
draught was, on his return, captured; but on the 
production of my Lady’s passport, the money was 
returned, and he was dismissed in safety. On his 
return to Constantinople Naoum engaged in various 
speculations, and was employed under the patron- 
age of the Sultan Mahmoud in the fez-manu- 
factory. His contact with the great Sultan in the 
olden times was never effaced from his memory. 
He never appeared in the presence of a Padishah 
even in these days of reform without a doubt as 
to the safety of his head, or without the alternative 
hope of a largess of a hundred pieces of gold. In 
1831 Naoum’s fine mansion in Pera was burnt in 
the general conflagration of that suburb ; and while 
awaiting its reconstruction he let the ground to a 
troupe of Italian mountebanks. They got on so well 
that they turned their attention to farce and music, 
for which they set upa small theatre. Thisanswered, 
and Naoum determined to go into the matter on 
his own account. Mr. Smith, of the Woods and 
Forests, was then there rebuilding the Palace of 
the English Embassy, and he engaged with Naoum 
in his design, furnishing the plan of, and super- 
intending the construction of the theatre. From 
the time of the Crimean war, the success of the 
Opera increased, and Naoum had some good years, 
and occasionally respectable prime donne. On the 
occasion of the state visit of the present Sultan, 
Naoum was sent for into the retiring-room. ‘As 
I kissed the hem of the Sultan’s garment,” said 
Naoum, “ I took care that my kisses should be loud 
and sounding, that my sovereign should know my 
loyalty.”—‘‘ Thou hast done well,” said the Sultan ; 
‘‘T am content with thee.” As I stood there, said 
Naoum, I began to assume a melancholy aspect, 
so that the Sultan asked me whatailed me. “Iam 
ill, sire, in promoting the amusement of my sove- 
reign, and wish to ask a favour.”—‘ What is it, 
Naoum ?”—‘‘ It is permission to go to Malta to 
restore my health, so that I may be the better able 
to devote myself to the service of my sovereign.” — 
“Be it so, Naoum; it is accorded to thee.” Now, 
said Naoum, if the present Sultan had been like 
his late brother, he would have said, Naoum is ill; 
he is a poor man ; give him 400 pieces of gold for 
the expenses ofhis voyage. But, sorrowfully lamented 
Naoum, the Sultan does not so spend his money now. 


Priestley’s Chart of Biography (1765) was much 
used in the last century. We happened to light 
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ona re-engraving of it, by an anonymous Italian. 


It is not dated, but is dedicated to Leopold of 
Tuscany: and is a very good copy. Did Priestley 
copy the Italian? Certainly not. Independently of 
his express statement that he compiled the chart 
from books which he named, joined to his acknow- 
ledgment that the subsequent chart of History 
was from a French original, all the English names 
which Priestley gives are given by the Italian, 
who would hardly have entered Doddridge, Calamy, 
Middleton, Whitfield, &c. among his divines, if 
his sources had been Italian. 


We gladly correct our paragraph of last week 
about Wycliffe’s works and the Delegates of the 
Oxford Press, though it was obtained from a source 
that we judged unexceptionable. We are now 
informed that a competent scholar is editing two 
volumes of Wycliffe’s Homilies in English, that a 
selection of his Latin works is also in hand, that 
both are advanced in printing, and that the Dele- 
gates never intended to publish all Wycliffe’s Eng- 
lish works. This last point we sincerely hope that 
the Delegates will reconsider. Let them carry 
through the work they have rightly begun. 


Under a literary Premier the Civil List pensions 
have been awarded in a way to which no one will 
object. Without exception the small sum set apart 
by the nation as a reward for genius and science 
has been really given to letters, art, and science. 
The following is the list:—Miss E. Southwood 
Smith, 60/., in consideration of the valuable and 
gratuitous services of her father, the late Dr. 
Southwood Smith, in the cause of sanitary reform, 
—Mrs. A. W. Robertson, 100/., in consideration 
of the services of her husband, the late Joseph 
Robertson, LL.D., to literature generally, but 
especially in the illustration of the ancient history 
of Scotland,—Dame L. Ellis, 60/., in considera- 
tion of the services of the late Sir Samuel Ellis, 
Lieut.-General in the Royal Marines,—Mrs. M. 
Maconochie, 60/., in recognition of the services of 
her husband, the late Captain Maconochie, R.N., 
in connexion with the improvement of prison 
discipline,—Mrs. 8. Faraday (widow) and Miss 
J. Barnard (niece) of the late Prof. Faraday, 150/., 
in consideration of the services rendered by him to 
chemical science,—Miss C. Kitto, Mrs. F. Quennell, 
Miss H. R. Kitto, and Miss F. E. T. Kitto, 1000., 
in consideration of the services of their father, the 
late John Kitto, D.D., asa critical and theological 
writer,—Miss E. Hincks, Miss A. F. Hincks, and 
Miss B. Hincks, 100/., in consideration of the 
services of their father, the late Edward Hincks, 
D.D., as an Oriental scholar.—Dame J. K. 
Brewster, 200/., in consideration of the eminent 
services rendered to science by her late husband, 
Sir David Brewster,—Mr. J. C. W. Leech, 501., 
in consideration of the attainments of his father, 
the late John Leech, as an artist,—Miss A. R. 
Leech, 50/., in consideration of the attainments of 


her father, the late John Leech, as an artist,— | t 


Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, 100/., in consideration 
of her contributions to literature,—Miss M. S. 
Rye, 70/., in consideration of her services to the 
public, in promoting, by emigration and otherwise, 
the amelioration of the condition of working 
women,—Mr. G. T. Doo, F.R.S. 100/., in con- 
sideration of his attainments as a civil engineer. 
It will be noted with pleasure that, with rare 
exceptions, the pensions have been given to the 
wives and children of deceased celebrities. 


The drought is a sign of the times, and, along 
with some other facts, tends to prove Sir Isaac 
Newton and all who believe in him mistaken. 
The great philosopher and his disciples held that 
there was such a phenomenon as precession of the 
equinoxes, that the earth is flattened at the poles, 
and so forth; but they maintained this theory only 
for selfish purposes of their own, not because it 
was the true one. The truth is the other way. The 
earth, instead of being orange-shaped, has the shape 
of a pine-apple, and is drawn out or elongated at 
the poles, and is not flattened, and there is no pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. And the expounder of 
this “true theory” warns the public that the elon- 
gation has got to such a pitch that an awful cata- 
clysm may be looked for at any moment. The 
earth is about to change its centre of gravity; 





Rome is to be suddenly overwhelmed, and seen no 
more for ever; and the whole northern hemisphere 
will share more or less in the tremendous disturb- 
ance. No kingdom, empire or sovereignty is worth 
@ year’s purchase. There is to be a new earth, so 
pervaded with currents of magnetism and elec- 
tricity that the soil will be fruitful beyond the 
power of the liveliest imagination to conceive, and 
man is to live as long as the oak of the forest. 
The inhabitants of the northern hemisphere are 
urged to escape the danger by emigrating forthwith 
to Australia, where they will be in safety ; and it 
is shown that this is the will of Providence; for 
would the gold discoveries have been made at the 
Antipodes if there had not been a mighty desi 

to allure millions of people, and impel them by the 
hope of gain to the most multitudinous emigration 
the world has yet witnessed, and thus to escape the 
threatened catastrophe ?—All this is gravely argued 
and published, supported by passages of Scripture, 
by a colonial author, who promises to bring out ere 
long a big book on the same overpowering subject. 


Dr. Petermann has received intelligence of the 
German Expedition to the North Pole down to 
the 20th of June. The highest latitude attained by 
the expedition was 75° 20', from which point 
Greenland was in sight. The crew were in good 
health and spirits and the ship in excellent condition. 
We may remind our readers that the most northern 
latitude reached by Sir E. Parry in his famous 
boat expedition to the North Pole was 82° 35’. 


According to an official report on glass-making 
in Italy, made by Mr. Herries, it appears that 
there are six glass-works in Turin ; three in Genoa; 
four in Milan; thirteen in Florence; eleven in 
Naples and twenty in Venice. These fifty-eight 
works produce articles of the annual value of 
410,000/. The great glass-works at Murano, near 
Venice, employ 5,000 persons. Among the peculiar 
manufactures of Venice is aventurine, the secret of 
which is said to be in the possession of a single 
manufacturer. 

Will shortly Close. 

GUSTAVE DORE’s FORTY GRAND PICTURES, GER- 

MAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, including his most 


famous Painting, ‘The Triumph of Christianity,’ from Ten to 
Six daily.—Admission, le. 
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T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson_ Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema 
—Gérdme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—Jobn Phillip, R.A. 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, "R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. — Le 
Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, A.R.A.— Gale — 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter Gra- 
ham—Oakes—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter._ Also Drawings by Hunt, 
Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &. 
—Admission on presentation of address card. 
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SCIENCE 

First Carmichael Prize—The Medical Profes- 
ston: and its Educational and Licensing 
Bodies. By E. D. Mapother, M.D. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Medical Education and Medical Interests ; being 
the Essay to which was awarded the Carmichael 
Prize of 1001. by the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, 1868. By Isaac 
Ashe, M.B. (Longmans & Co.) 

THoveH prize literature usually disappoints 

the expectations of its promoters, we in- 

cline to the opinion that the Carmichael 

Essays will accomplish the expressed and un- 

declared ends which the late Mr. Carmichael 

had in view when he bequeathed 3,000/. to the 

College of Surgeons in Ireland for the remu- 

neration of writers who, in accordance with the 

provisions of his will, should produce critical 
papers on the state of medical education and 
practice in the United Kingdom. The chief of 
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the testator’s undeclared purposes they will | 
most probably achieve by preserving his memory | 
in the annals of his profession, and reminding | 
the doctors of successive generations that having 
attained eminence and wealth by the exercise 
of their calling he devoted a portion of his 
accumulations to the illustration of its story 
and the memory of his son. That these 
interests will be materially affected by the lite- 
Tary competitions to which the bequest will 
give rise we are by no means sanguine; but 
the present essays justify a faint hope that the 
Carmichael Fund will differ from most funds of 
its kind by being something more than a stimu- 
lant to literary amateurs and a source of gain 
to printers and paper-makers. In periods of 
tranquillity, when the waters of medical polity 
flow evenly between their customary banks, the 
successful essays will doubtless be mere things 
of academic form and ceremony ; but at crises 
of exceptional agitation they will be serviceable 
as semi-official expressions of professional senti- 
ment; and growing with the growth of time 
the series of publications will become a mass of 
contemporary evidence concerning a special 
class of affairs to which the future students and 
writers of our medical and social history will 
have recourse with confidence and gratitude. 

Whatever claims Dr. Mapother and Mr. 
Ashe have to attention outside their strictly 
professional circle depend upon the fact that, 
whilst the present is a time of almost revolu- 
tionary commotion within the lines of the 
medical vocation, the disturbance arises chiefly 
from the discussion of questions which concern 
the patients quite as much as the practitioners 
of medicine, and are moreover of such a purely 
social and non-scientific kind that, whilst the 
intelligent layman is no less qualified than the 
learned physician to form an opinion upon them, 
their eventual settlement must be the work of 
the general public rather than of the doctors. 
Amongst these matters of controversy — on 
which the laity have perhaps even greater right 
to opinion and voice than the faculty—are the 
reasonableness of the professional rule which 
forbids a physician to take a smaller fee thana 
guinea; the decency and fitness of the old mode 
of charging by which the majority of our general 
practitioners make demands fortheremuneration 
of their professional services as though they were 
mere venders of medicines; and the compara- 
tive force of the arguments for and against 
woman’s claim for admission within the pale of 
the medical calling. It is not too much to say 
that on each of those points controversy will be 
closed by the will of the public, rather than by 
the votes of the colleges. They are also questions 
on which the public has already declared its 
views with practical results. 

Whilst the doctors have been debating whe- 
ther a medical practitioner in the higher grades 
of professional rank may take less than one-and- 
twenty shillings fora single visit, the employers 
of the faculty have decided in favour of change ; 
and physicians and surgeons of unsullied repu- 
tation have very generally conformed to the 
decision of society. Guineas are still paid by 
wealthy patients to “ City doctors”; but in the 
western quarter of the town the sovereign fee 
has so far supplanted the guinea payment, that 
when a West-End physician or surgeon receives 
the old-fashioned one-and-twenty shillings fee 
from a visitor to his consulting-room he ex- 
periences an agreeable sense of surprise at his 
patient’s conservative respect for an almost 
obsolete usage. No physician of Savile Row or 
Brook Street, no surgeon of Spring Gardens 
or the Cavendish Square thoroughfares would 








dream of imputing stinginess to the patient who 
proffered the old-world fee minus one shilling, | 
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current coins on the ground that to do so would 
be a breach of professional rule. Some years 
since the physician of the county town always 
received a guinea for every conference with a 
patient, whether the conference took place in 
his consulting-room or at any place not far dis- 
tant from his residence ; but at present no phy- 
sician in provincial practice contravenes actual 
professional etiquette when he attends regular 
patients on an understanding that his remuner- 
ation per visit will bea half or even only a third 
of the old guinea payment. Respect for ancient 
custom, no doubt, is discernible in the country 
physician’s arrangements with the frequenters 
of his consulting-room. He still expects a guinea 
whenever he meets another practitioner in con- 
sultation. From his wealthier and more im- 
portant patients he continues to take the full 
remuneration of 21s. for each conference; but 


he occasions no scandal in professional circles | 


by letting it be understood amongst his ordi- 
nary and less opulent employers that he will 


consider his services sufficiently rewarded with | 
a guinea fee for every second or third visit, | 


his other attendances during an illness being 
regarded as gratuitous services; and, should 


his action in this respect become an object of | 


censorious comment, he would justify it by the 
notorious usage of many London physicians 
and surgeons, who, whilst never taking any 
single payment that is less than the estab- 
lished fee, are accustomed to remit their 
alternate fees to patients whose worldly cir- 
cumstances require their medical adviser’s con- 
sideration. Now that so much change has been 
effected in the usages of the faculty with respect 
to professional payment, the question is whether 
medical practitioners should not put their 
theory altogether in accordance with their 


conduct, and expunge from their code of pro- | 
fessional laws a rule which society no longer | 


observes with literal strictness, and which 
every practitioner holds himself at liberty to 
modify in special cases. So far as the emolu- 
ments of medical persons are concerned, we 
believe that they are injuriously affected by 


a regulation which, whilst it forbids a young | 


physician to accept modest payments for his 
advice, instructs the public that a guinea is 
a sufficient fee for the leaders of the profes- 
sion. If etiquette left physicians and surgeons 
at liberty to make their own terms with their 
patients, and, instead of ineffectually fighting 
for the maintenance of a uniform scale of re- 
muneration, allowed each practitioner to name 
his fees, the change would be found no less 
advantageous for the more eminent than for 
the less successful practitioners. No longer 
hindered in their attempts to get patients by 
a rule which affects young aspirants most in- 
juriously, physicians would find an abundance 


of fairly lucrative employment in their earlier | 


years of practica; and, no longer fettered by 
a trade regulation, which is at the same time 
a restriction on the earnings of the older, and 
a barrier to the employment of the younger, 
members of the faculty, the popular and 
greatly-successful physician would demand a 
higher fee than his present remuneration, 
which is an inadequate payment for a con- 
ference with the Queen’s physician or the 
serjeant-surgeon. In vain we look for reason- 
able grounds for the fear that the profession 
would suffer either in dignity or emolument 
by such a relaxation of etiquette as should 
leave the young physician at liberty to take 
fees much lower, and place the old physician 
in a position to demand fees much higher, 
than the payments now generally made for 
medical service. So far as this liberty exists 
within the lines of the profession, it is fraught 


classes, and is attended with no loss of pres. 
tige to the entire profession. Fashionable den. 
tists flourish on guinea fees in the western 
quarters of the town, though any sufferer 
from tooth-ache may find a sufficiently skjl-. 
ful operator ready to extract his peccant 
tooth for half-a-crown. The obstetric physician 
who enjoys the favour and confidence of 
| peeresses is none the less secure of his socia} 
position and large income because general 
| practitioners of the humbler grades attend 
| other females for a few shillings. 

Upon these and other proposals for reform 
Dr. Mapother is almost silent. Taking a survey 
of the medical profession in past times, he 
writes intelligently, and with something of a 
gossip-monger’s lightness about doctors and 
| charlatans who have long since ceased from 
| their honourable labours or successful knavery; 
| and though he complies with Mr. Carmichael’s 
testamentary stipulations by giving a fairly 
comprehensive picture of our present system 
of medical education, he seems to regard exist- 
ing arrangements with a complacency that is 
only faintly qualified by disapproval. Mr. Ashe, 
on the other hand, is a reformer who exposes 
the defects in the scholastic system and the 
weak points in the etiquette of his profession, 
and whilst urging the amendment of the former 
insists on the necessity of revising the code of 
laws to which honourable practitioners are 
required to render submission. For the most 
part, his suggestions are judicious and well put, 
but he not seldom diminishes the effect of his 
recommendations by arguments that savour of 
misapprehension. His remarks on physicians’ 
| fees, though for the most part shrewd and 
| sensible, are not free from confusion and inac- 
curacy ; and though he is quite right in holding 
that general practitioners should relinquish 
their antiquated and undignified usage of 
charging for their services in the form of bills 
for medicines, we do not think that the adoption 
of a preferable mode of account-keeping would 
have any perceptible result on the social status 
of the individual medical practitioner. “As 
regards position,” the essayist urges, “we may 
| remark that the gentry look upon the clergy as 
their social equals; that they look upon the 
members of the bar as their social equals; nay, 
more, that they regard a certain portion of our 
profession in the same light. Which portion, 
| then? And why not all of our members? 
| That portion, we reply, which regards our pro- 
| fession as a profession strictly, and not a3 a 

compound of a profession and a trade; and 
| those of our body are excluded from such 2 
| status who accept the compromise, and add the 
| business of a trade, the sale of medicines, to 
| the practice of their profession.” The consider- 
| ations, social and political, which give a libe- 
rally beneficed clergyman superiority of position 
over the average general practitioner are so 
weighty and obvious that there is no need to 
account for the doctor’s inferiority by reference 
to the mode in which he makes out his bills. 
| So, also, the higher respect accorded by society 
to physicians and pure surgeons is a homage 
to the excellence of culture, style and attain- 
ments which, in most instances, distinguishes 
them from practitioners in the inferior grades. 
| It is a genuine deference to the intellectual 
| power and acceptable manners of our superior 
| professors of medicine and surgery, and it 
| would be rendered just as ungrudgingly to 
convert practitioners if they were, as a class, 
distinguished to the same degree by the more 
| valuable qualities. Under present circum- 
| stances, the status of the individual general 
| practitioner depends very much upon his per 
| 
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sonal qualities, and not at all on the mode in 


or hesitate to accept the most valuable of our | with pecuniary profit to practitioners of all | which he demands remuneration for professional 
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services. In the total absence of political 
reasons for countenancing him as a unit in an 
important political connexion, he is esteemed 
or disesteemed by good society in proportion 
as he is estimable or the reverse. If he is a man 
of gentle nature and breeding, he is received 
by the gentry of his neighbourhood as one 
of themselves; on the other hand, if his tone 
and manners are not in harmony with the 
culture and style of superior society, he is 
left to find his daily companions amongst 
the persons whom he most closely resembles. 
The case will be the same—and there is no 
reason why it should be altered—when he and 
his brethren in the lower grades of medical 
practice shall have ceased to charge for medi- 
cines, instead of medical attendance, after the 
fashion of the drug-dealers of James the First’s 
London. 





FINE ARTS 
—_—~-— 

Sacred Archeology: a Popular Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, from 
Primitive to Modern Times. By Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott. (Reeve & Co.) 

In undertaking to supply a dictionary of 

‘hristian archeology, the Rev. Mr. M. E. C. 
Walcott set before himself a giant’s task—one 
which needed very much to be done, and 
could hardly be achieved in a satisfactory 
manner by a single hand. To supply a succinct 
and systematic glossary of that multitude of 
ecclesiological terms which grew up in the 
earlier, middle, and recent centuries of Christian 
use, would be enough to tax the learning and 
energies of a man who had little else to do 
during several years. 

Mr. Walcott falls short of the requirements 
of such an office as he has assumed, and his 
book bears an abundant crop of errors ; but such 
shortcomings and errors are fewer than any one 
ought to expect in such a work as this. We, 
as in critical duty bound, searched his text 
with sharpness, and to the general result which 
has been stated. Many times we thought him 
tripping, slipping, or sleeping; but it 1s to the 
authors honour to state that, in the majority 
of cases, we found the information sought under 
other heads than those under which we inquired ; 
also that some of what we primarily believed 
to be his slips were guarded by generalizing or 
qualifying statements, such as are inevitable 
in 2 work of this kind. On this point, it will 
be well if another edition enables Mr. Walcott 
to be more exact, as the corrections by critical 
hands, which his preface invokes, will, if 
liberally afforded, enable him to be, and at 
the same time reduce these generalizations to 
as small a number as possible. As to the 
arranging of matter under heads where we did 
not, as others might not, expect to find it, it 
is very much a point for the author’s judgment, 
and to be done ill or well according to the 
quality of that judgment. The user of ‘Sacred 
Archeology’ will, ere abandoning a search, do 
well, in deference to Mr. Walcott’s mode of 
disposing his matter, to refer to the supple- 
mentary index of synonyms and minor terms 
with which the book concludes. By this means 
the student will often get what he wants. In 
illustration, take our own experience in looking 
for what ought to be written about “ Weepers,” 
and judge our temporary disappointment at 
finding nothing more than a few expository 
words, thus :—“ The class who lay in the porch 
weeping, and beseeching the prayers of all who 
entered.” Amazed, we doubted “who” formed 
the “class” referred to. We asked, in the porch 
of what building did they lie, and why did 
they implore prayers? Knowing the “class” 





to be really an order of penitents, we turned 
to the book again for an account of the com- 
panion order, the so-called “ hearers,” and found 
nothing about them. With better, but not the 
best fortune, we consulted the supplementary 
index, and got a reference to the general article 
on “Effigies,” or those tomb-statues around some 
of which, in the Middle Ages, human figures, 
large or small, were commonly arranged. To 
these our first inquiry pointed, because they 
are commonly known as “weepers.” Under 
“Effigies,” then—no unapt place, although 
certainly not the fittest—is some information 
of the sort, such as inquirers like ourselves 
might seek. But the matter in this case—an 
unusual one, however—is badly arranged, as 
any one may see who compares the conclusions 
of the second and third paragraphs of the article. 
Thus we got much less than we expected, but 
still something that might have sufficed to a 
general and rather lax inquirer. As some 
exceptional cases are given of the uses of these 
curious figures, we present to Mr. Walcott, as 
the first instalment of which those who wish 
well to his book will make many, another 
very curious example of “ weepers,” by a monu- 
ment recalling to his memory the strangely- 
placed figures of kneeling monks, which, on 
the tomb of Sir Giles Daubeny, St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, are placed on the 
soles of the knight’s upturned sabots. Among 
small errors, of which a new edition may admit 
correction, is the statement about one of the 
exceptional appearances of “ weepers,” that of 
those with the monument of Sir Francis Vere, 
of which it is written that they bear the armour 
of the deceased on a “litter”; it should be 
“bier,” or “canopy.” Again, the name of the 
general who is thus commemorated was not 
“ De Vere.” In the article ‘ Paradise,’ reference 
should be made to “ Parvis.” We should add 
to the examples of ‘Crosses for Preaching’ a 
note about the curious example at Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire, which retains its character- 
istic apput, or elbow-rest, for the preacher. It 
is not true that the so-called “ Eleanor Crosses” 
—which, by the way, should be noted under 
“ Memorial Cross,” not in a general article, 
were erected by Edward the First. They 
were built by the executors of the queen. 
Why is not the article ‘Wayside Cross’ 
(p. 610) classed: with its relatives ‘Memorial,’ 
* Market,’ ‘ Preaching,’ ‘Consecration,’ ‘ Spire,’ 
and ‘Pectoral’ services (pp. 194, 5, 6, 7)? To 
the account of crosses that were worn should, 
be added those which the Greek patriarchs bore 
above their cowls. Is it certain that the cross- 
legged effigies of knights “represent those who 
had taken the vow of a crusader or pilgrim ; 
those whose hands are drawing their swords 
were actually engaged in the holy war” (p. 248)? 
Have these old questions been at last answered 
in the affirmative? If so, how about the cross- 
legged figures of ladies? Why is the term 
“ Avoué” left unexplained ? 

We have made these suggestions rather with 
the hope of doing justice to our readers, who 
must be greatly indebted to Mr. Walcott for 
this book, and in compliance with his invitation 
rather thanin the spirit of inconsiderate censors. 


Considering the circumstances, he has done | 


astonishingly well with a prodigious task ; and 
we gladly commend this work to the general 
student as a book of reference which is good, 
although it needs to be made better,—to the 
archeologist for common use, and with a view 
to its improvement. 





THE SLADE BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tus collection of Art works in glass, which has 
just been opened to the public, temporarily occupies 
thirteen cases in the Second Egyptian Room, com- 


prises about a thousand specimens, and illustrates 
the history of glass-making from the presumed 
origin of the art in Egypt to a recent time. Two 
cases are devoted to ancient glass: here are some of 
the curious polychrome vases so often found in 
tombs on the shores of the Mediterranean, and are 
probably Pheenician. Greece is but scantily repre- 
sented, if at all. The Romans seem to have been 
great glass-makers, although they borrowed some 
of their more elaborate processes from Egypt. To 
the Egyptian influence may, no doubt, be referred 
the curious bowls imitating madrepore, of which 
there are whole specimens and fragments from the 
ruins of Rome. It was formerly thought that the 
Romans were ignorant of the art of cutting glass, 
but here are good imitations of rock-crystal cut in 
small oval facets; two very rare and remarkable 
bowls have been engraved with figures,—on one 
is a man sculpturing a stele, while a female who 
reclines near a temple is playing on a sistrum; 
the other specimen is of later date, but is still 
more curiovs,—it represents Diana surprised by 
Acton; the goddess is kneeling near a pool, and 
a reflexion of Actzon appears in the water ; this 
latter came from a tomb in Saxony. Many of the 
works exhibit iridescent colours, 

The choicest specimens of antique glass are, 
however, to be found in two flat cases in the centre 
of the room. In these are one or two undoubted 
Egyptian specimens, a number of pretty Phceenician 
bottles of sundry forms and hues, and a remarkable 
assemblage of vases blown in moulds, with patterns 
in relief; these have generally been found in the 
Greek islands and Syria, and were probably made 
in the latter country while under the Romans. 
The mosaics of the Roman and Alexandrine artists 
are fully represented ; the extreme minuteness of 
the patterns is due to the rods having been heated 
and drawn out after the patterns had been formed 
as they were placed in a sheaf. Among the more 
remarkable specimens are a long bottle, variegated 
with blue, green, and gold; a boat-shaped vase of 
dark green glass; and the remains of a flat glass 
dish with gilt decoration, on which may be dis- 
cerned Early Christian subjects. The last was found 
at Cologne. 

Two cases are devoted to German and miscel- 
laneous specimens of glass. The most beautiful 
production of Germany is the ruby glass, said to 
have been invented by Kunckel in the seventeenth 
century,—his hues, at any rate, seem never to have 
been equalled. The Germans were great engravers 
on glass, though in a heavy style. The Dutch orna- 
mented their drinking-glasses with etched and 
engraved designs ; the collection exhibits some good 
specimens. 

Among the miscellaneous specimens of glass the 
most important are Oriental. 'The Arabs continued 
| the manufactures of the Byzantines ; their products 
| are now rare and highly esteemed, and date from 
| the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. The collec- 
| tion includes a lamp made for the Egyptian Emir, 
| Sheykhoo, who died in 1335, as well as a bottle of 
| elegant form and decoration. The later specimens 
| of Oriental glass consist of a Persian ewer and bowl, 
| richly gilt, and of several Chinese examples; the 
| latter are generally imitations of hard stones, and 
so closely resemble the originals as sometimes to 
| deceive experienced lapidaries. The specimens of 
French and English glass seem to be few in number, 
and the latter to be somewhat doubtful; under a 
shade may, however, be noticed a very rare French 
drinking-glass of the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, with an enamelled painting representing 
Jean Boucault and his wife. 

In the next two cases we find the commencement 
of the Venetian series, the greatest of the glass 
works of more recent times. These cases exhibit 
principally the mode of decorating in opaque white 
filaments, or latticinio, for which Venice was famous, 
and which was applied in different ways. Sometimes 
plain white stripes appear in parallel lines, or bands 
of various filigree patterns have been arranged so 
as to produce the effect of lace; at other times the 
surface is composed of a very regular trellis, inclos- 
ing at each intersection a small bubble of air. The 
last of these processes is the most remarkable. In 
the same cases are a few examples of opalescent 
and opaque white glass; the colour of the former 
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is said to be due to arsenic, and the latter 
to tin. 

Here are early products of Venice in the shapes 
of bowls, dishes, and ewers of white glass, massive 
in form, and decorated with enamel and gold. 
These bear armorials, and thus fix their dates and 
indicate the progress of the art. Among the armo- 
rials are the shields of Leonardo Loredano, Doge of 
Venice (1501—1521), his contemporaries Pope Leo 
the Tenth, and Caretto, Grand-Master of St. John. 
The coloured specimens have every variety of hue, 
but blue and green predominate; the white glass 
is distinguished by the greatest elegance of form, 
though rarely attaining that perfect transparency 
which is sought for by common modern glass- 
makers, and it is never disfigured by cutting. 

Among minor varieties of glass-making may be 
noticed specimens of Millefiori and Schmelz; these 
are generally more curious than beautiful, and the 
Millefiori are not equal to the Roman works from 
which they were imitated. 

Under glass shades are three of the choicest of 
the Venetian vessels; one of these is a blue goblet 
of the fifteenth century, around which is enamelled 
a fantastic procession ; another is a green goblet, 
with enamelled medallions representing a lady and 
her lover; his motto is, ‘‘ Love requires Faith.” 
These two goblets form part of the Debruge and 
Soltykoff collections. The largest, and perhaps 
earliest, specimen of enamelled glass is a standing 
covered cup of Gothic form, with raised gilt ribs. 

An elaborate catalogue of the collection, pro- 
fusely illustrated, has been for some time in pre- 
paration. The collection is said to have cost about 
8,0007., and a further sum is to be expended in 
making additions. By the acquisition of this series 
the British Museum, already rich in the earlier 
products of the vitreous art, stands unrivalled in 
this respect. 

We should not omit to notice a few miscellaneous 
works of Art which likewise form part of Mr. 
Slade’s bequest, and which are for the present 
in a separate case; these include two exquisite 
jugs of Greek earthenware belonging to the best 
period of vase-painting, a very fine tazza from the 
Rogers collection, two Roman vases of so-called 
Samian ware, and an antique crystal hand. There 
is also a remarkable enamelled plaque, which we 
remember to have seen in more than one exhibition 
of medieval Art, a fine majolica bottle, and a 
quaint series of Japanese carvings in ivory. 

The authorities of the Museum have done well 
in exhibiting, for the present separately, the bequest 
of Mr. Slade; we are thus enabled to judge of its 
magnificence. May his example find followers. 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

THE death of one of our ablest book-illustrators 
is announced as having taken place on Tuesday 
last, at Boulogne. This refers to Mr. George 
Housman Thomas, who, after an apprenticeship 
in England, began his professional career in Paris 
in 1846, and, having removed to the United States, 
was extensively employed there—among other 
modes, in that of designing bank-notes. After a 
short sojourn in that country, his health compelled 
a return to Europe. He studied two years in Italy, 
and made his début as an artist in England with 
@ picture which was exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution. His connexion with the J/lustrated London 
News spread his reputation with us. Her Majesty 
commissioned him to paint the ‘ Distribution of 
the Crimean Medals’ in 1854, and from that date 
he was frequently employed by the same royal 
lady. Mr. Thomas occasionally exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. It is proposed to exhibit the 
whole of the deceased artist’s works together, so 
as to enable the public to judge of his ability in 
art. Mr. Thomas was forty-four years of age at the 
date of his death, and by his amiability of dispo- 
sition had won the affection of a large number of 


friends. 


The obituary of last week notes the death, on 
the 24th of July, of George Cattermole, water- 
colour painter, one of the oldest artists connected 
with the Society of Painters in Water Colours, of 
which he was elected a member in 1833, after pass- 
ing through a rather short stage of Associateship 





with the body in the gallery of which his works 
constantly appeared until 1851, when he resigned his 
position. Like many—we might write most—of the 
successful practitioners of his craft, G. Cattermole 
began his life as a topographical draughtsman. 
The same may be averred of Turner, William 
Hunt and others. His first appearance was when 
only sixteen years of age as a draughtsman for 
Britton’s ‘ English Cathedrals.’ Born at Dickle- 
burgh, near Diss, Norfolk, in the year 1800, he 
was consequently sixty-eight years of age at the 
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Leonardo da Vinci, Titian and Correggio, of the 
— School; and of the ‘ie School, 

ongauer, Cranach, Wolgemuth, H. Burgmair, 
Holbein, Diirer, Siem,” Hae Aldegrever, 
Beham and others.—German; A unique print of 
St. George slaying the Dragon, by the Master of 
the year 1488 (this engraver began and finished 
all his plates with the dry point, so that but few 
impressions could be made from them); A beautiful 
early impression before all letters of the proof of 
F. C. Miiller’s celebrated print of ‘St. John,’ after 


time of his death, and noteworthy among a host of | Domenichino; A curious early proof of Raphael’s 
clever artists for the faculty of telling stories in a | ‘ Madonna di San Sisto,’ by the same engraver.— 
dramatic and pictorial manner. This he did in| Dutch: A fine drawing of goats’ heads by W. Van 
countless designs for “ Annuals,” to the illustrating | de Velde; an etching by Rembrandt representing 


of which his attention was turned after freeing 


| 


the painter resting on a window-sill (this specimen 


himself from the topographical studies of early life. | is of an early and very rare kind, probably the first 


Apart from these productions this artist's ingenuity | impression from the 


and industry had been exercised in the illustration 
of the Waverley Novels, and the ‘ Historical Annual’ 
of the Rev. R. Cattermole, his brother. After his 
resignation of the honours of the ‘Society ” his 
attention was chiefly given to painting in oil. He 


| 
| 


plate; it has been drawn 
upon by Rembrandt to indicate alterations which 
were afterwards made with the dry point); A bril- 
liant impression of the ‘Treaty of Munster,’ by 


| Snyderhoef, after Terburg, and a proof of ‘The 


obtained a medal of the first class at the Universal | 


Exhibition, Paris, 1855, was a member of the 
Academy of Amsterdam, and of the Belgian 


Society of Water-Colour Painters. Several of his | 


pictures are now at South Kensington. Among 
them ‘ Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh about to shoot 
the Regent Murray,’ ‘The Armourer’s Tale,’ &c. 


Our national collections of works of Art are 
receiving considerable accessions by gifts and 
bequests from collectors and amateurs. One liberal 
act begets another, as is apparent from the example 
of the Slade bequest being followed by a donation 
from Mr. 8. Addington to the British Museum of 
three beautiful ‘‘ Etruscan” vases of the archaic 


Soldiers quarrelling,’ by the same masters.— 
French: Two very beautiful and important draw- 
ings in red chalk by Watteau of male and female 
figures ; some undescribed proofs of George Wille’s 
exquisite engravings, containing amongst others 
‘Le jeune Joueur d’Instrument,’ ‘ L’Observateur 
Distrait’ and ‘La Ménagerie Hollandaise’; A 


;curious proof of ‘La Vierge au bas-relief,’ after 
| Raphael, by Foster; a proof of ‘ Leonidas,’ after 


period, orrather of the time which produced the more | 


severely elegant forms of vessels of this order. 
These works are perfect. The most important of 
them, which Mr. Addington bought at Rogers’s 
sale for 170/. 5s., has interest as comprising a re- 
presentation of maidens going with empty water- 
jars to the fountain of Callirhoe and returning 
therefrom with the vessels filled and placed upright 
on their heads. 


The name of the fountain is | 


written—here is the peculiarity—close to its picture | 


on the vase. The National Gallery, British School, 


of the late Mr. Fraser, of Lancaster Gate, Hyde | 


Park. This bequest consists of ten pictures and 
drawings, as follows: ‘ A View by the Seaside,’ by 
Mr. E. W. Cooke; ‘A Portrait,’ by Madame 
H. Browne; four drawings by William Hunt; ‘A 
Peasant Girl,’ 1833,—‘A Young Water Carrier,’ 
with pails, 1839,—‘ Apples, Apricots, and Peaches, 
and Black and White Grapes, —‘ A Cow and two 
Sheep,’ by Mr. T. S. Cooper ; a Drawing by Mr. 
B. Foster, styled ‘A Farm House’; and two of 
D, Roberts’s productions. 


David, by J. M. Jaugier; also a proof of ‘ The 
Rape of the Sabines,’ by R. U. Massard, after the 
same; A proof by Richomme, with the remark, 
from Carracci’s celebrated picture of ‘Silence.’— 
English: Strange, Unique proofs of some of his 
finer works, ‘The Holy Family ’ with St. Jerome, 
Correggio ; ‘The Annunciation,’ Guido; ‘Sappho,’ 
after Dolci; ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ Titian ; ‘ Judg- 
ment of Hercules,’ N. Poussin ; ‘The Horn Book,’ 
after Schidone. Woollett, upwards of one hundred 
examples of his best productions in various states, 
with some touched proofs and early works, address- 
cards and watch-papers, with drawings by William 
Pars and Thomas Hearne, from which he engraved 
some of his plates. A collection of 350 proofs and 
prints by Bartolozzi and his scholars. Fifty-seven 
fine mezzotints of the middle and end of the last 


will shortly be increased by means of the bequest | Cemtury, by V. Green, R. Earlom, W. Pether, 


G. P. Stubbs, J. Watson and others, amongst 
which are proofs of ‘The Iron Forge,’ ‘ The Black- 
smith’s Shop’ and of ‘ The Model,’ after Wright.— 
The Hawkins Collection of more than 7,000 sati- 
rical prints and caricatures. Beginning with the 
now rare prints of the reigns of James the First 


|and his Stuart successors, in which they are par- 


lithographs from those drawings which M. Doré | 


made to illustrate ‘Elaine’; 
exhibiting the roughness of M. Doré’s handi- 
craft, are in some cases quite as valuable as the 
published woodcuts from the same originals; 
in other instances they are inferior to the 
engravings, which, although they may not be 
fac-similes, and thus are less nearly autographic 
productions of the designer, have been improved 
by the copyist. On the whole, these “ fac-similes ” 
will please those, among whom we are not, who 
admire the artist without flinching. 


Here is a list of specimens recently added to the 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, acquired 
chiefly at the sales of the late Sir J. Hippesley and 
Mr. C. Palmer, by means of a special grant of 
2,000/. made by the present Government.—Jtalian: 
Titian, Cupid with an Eagle, from the Lawrence 
and Coningham collections; Giorgione, two young 
men seated, one of whom is in the act of drawing 
(exhibited at Manchester, 1857); B. Bandinelli, his 
studio, engraved; a brilliant proof of the Baccha- 
nalian Frieze, by M. Antonio; Portrait of Paul the 
Third, A. Veneziano; St. Jerome, A. Carracci ; 
A selection of Braun’s carbon prints after drawings 
by Fra Bartolommeo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 





these, although | 





ticularly rich, they carry us uninterruptedly to our 
own date, rarely omitting subjects of interest to 
the historian, and assisting not a little in the eluci- 
dation of the political narratives of their day. ‘A 


collection of 1,360 portraits of eminent men and 
We have received from “The Crystal Palace | women, principally of this nation. M f these 
Doré Art-Union,” a series of “ fac-simile ” chromo: | ee eee —" 


are in very fine and rare states. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
_—_—_— 

The Master Singers of Nuremberg, &c.—[Die 
Meister-Singer von Niirnberg, von R. Wagner). 
Pianoforte Score. (Schott & Co.) 

“* Comique comme un cercueil” was the criticism 
passed by the jovial and witty Lablache on the 
dreary and hard-working would-be buffo, Signor 
Rovere. ‘‘Clotted nonsense” was Johnson’s terse 
designation of some wonderful piece of bombast, 
not relieved by the presence of an idea. Either 
the French or the English motto might fitly be 
applied to the published opera of which some 
account is here attempted. 

No doubt the guilds of Germany (to use the 
word in its wide sense), with their jolly old usages, 
furnish material for illustration, whether the same 
be archeological or simply picturesque. But, con- 
sidered with reference to the purposes and conven- 
tions of the theatre (especially if that be an opera 
theatre), the aforesaid guilds and their attendant 
usages must be divested of that hearty coarseness 
which was part and parcel of their reality. There 
is but one consequence to such a process—let 
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enthusiasts take it as they will—a compromise 
betwixt what is naked and bare and rough and 
what is presentable to a mixed audience. Those 
who hear such an opera as ‘ Die Meister-Singer’ are 
a far different folk from those who stand before 
such hard, unsympathetic daguerreotype pictures of 

+ scenes and festivities as those of Baron Leys. 
An opera, as the most conventional of all theatrical 
entertainments, cannot be antiquarian without 
peril. But Herr Wagner, with all his prodigious 
affectations, isno purist. The vilifier of symmetrical 
melody, as it has pleased him to be, he can still use 
it under his own conditions as shamelessly as the 
yeriest tune-spinner of the south. In this ‘ Meister- 
Singer’ the tenor is allowed to have two melodies, 
as regular as if a reprobate Rossini had thrown 
them off. The second is repeated usque ad nauseam. 
Hans Sachs himself fares worse. Surely he might 
have been allowed a song about the cobbler’s craft, 
to match the astounding howl of the tailors in the 

nultimate scene. There is a certain bustle in 
what may be called the Scholars’ Chorus (p. 46, &c.), 
but the movement wanders away into grim plati- 
tude. The great March which is announced at the 
commencement of the Overture is pompously empty 
as compared with the Pilgrims’ tune, which, so to 
say, inaugurates ‘Tannhiuser.’ Again, there is 
here nothing to compare with the Spinning Chorus 
in ‘Die Fliegende Hollander,’ or with what may 
be called the parade scene in ‘ Lohengrin.’ On the 
other hand, there is an attempt to conceal poverty 
of invention by persistence of treatment. Those 
who examine this score will be surprised, recollect- 
ing Herr Wagner’s inflated condemnation of all 
mechanical practices by a frequency of recourse on 
his part to the device alla Rosalia which, supposing 
the same to have come from an Italian hand, would 
have been anathematized with the bitterest gall 
which can harbour in a charlatan’s ink-bottle. 
There is a waltz to be danced to, which might 
have been put on paper at random. What a 
difference from Weber’s dance tunes! But Herr 
Wagner (so runs the evangel of the fanatics) has 
splendidly wrought out all that the author of ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ ‘ Preciosa,’ ‘ Euryanthe,’ ‘ Oberon,’ left 
in an embryo state, as regards the individuality, 
health and estate of German opera. Those who 
are less enthusiastic cannot but remember the 
phrase, “ whitings’ eyes for pearls,” as applicable 
to the new reformer when compared with his 
predecessors. 

Of the instrumental effects which this strange, 
overwrought work may contain it is impossible to 
speak. The opera can hardly hope for many repre- 
sentations, since it is only to be shown at Munich, 
after the vast care and cost invested in its produc- 
tion, on ‘‘ high days and holidays.” It is, however, 
to be produced at Dresden, and, should the time 
serve, some account of its effect as a stage-work 
may be offered. 





Her Magsesty’s OperA.—The operatic season 
will expire to-night, Drury Lane being announced 
to close its doors with what is called a “ combined 
entertainment,” for the benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens. 
The past week, indeed, has been chiefly taken up 
by so-called “ benefits,” and nothing noteworthy 
has happened except the appearance of Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini in the last act of ‘La Favorita,’ 
and the début of a Signor Bulterini, a tenor of 
some promise, The season just closed at Drury 
Lane has been in one respect remarkable,—it has 
displayed at its best the extraordinary activity 
which, whether for right or wrong, is the most con- 
spicuous characteristic of theatrical management 
in England. Deprived of his own theatre by fire, 
Mr. Mapleson flattered himself with the idea that 
the management of Covent Garden would fall into 
his hands. At the last moment this scheme fell 
through, and he found himself homeless. He was 
far from being hopeless, however; and having 
secured Drury Lane, he completely transformed 
the house in arrangement as well as in appearance 
within a week. Notwithstanding his lack of prepa- 
ration and the want of almost all the requirements 
ofan operatic speculation, he has actually succeeded 
in “ mounting” with due effect all the most impor- 
tant operas of his former répertoive. So much for 
English activity. But we can praise Mr. Mapleson 





for something more. Every opera brought out has 
been carefully rehearsed, and the musical necessities 
of a lyric drama have been held in higher esteem 
than the scenic. His company, moreover, has been 
evenly balanced, and his second-rate singers have 
been remarkably capable and unusually willing. 
In this way it has come to pass that many operas 
having a large number of dramatis persone have 
been better represented at Drury Lane than at the 
rival establishment. There is reason, indeed, to 
hope that Mr. Mapleson has seen the error of his 
ways, and that he is resolved for the future to 
do justice to himself. The principal obstacles to 
his complete success have hitherto been the infe- 
riority of his chorus, and his determination to 
assign all the first soprano parts of every description 
to one lady. Last year he showed an inclination to 
make an alteration in both these matters, and in 
the season just closed he has made a further step 
in the right direction. His chorus has been excel- 
lent, and the lady monopolist of his troupe has 
abandoned all the characters for which she is un- 
fitted. Mdlle. Tietjens has had more than one 
warning this season that not even the strongest 
physique can withstand incessant wear and 
tear, but she is still our only exponent of 
such characters as Fidelio, Donna Anna, and 
Medea. It is to be hoped that her health will be 
benefited by the enforced rest caused by the extra- 
ordinary success of her younger rival, Mdlle. Nilsson, 
who seems bent upon retaining by means of zeal 
and industry the hold which her personal appear- 
ance first gained over her audiences. She is by no 
means perfect as yet, but there is in Mdlle. Nilsson 
the making of a very fine singer. There is much 
merit in Mdlle. Kellogg, and there would be still 
more promise in her were it not that she is like to 
be spoilt by too much applause. It is cruel kind- 
ness to flatter a young lady into the belief that she 
is already qualified for the position into which she 
happens to have stumbled. In Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini Mr. Mapleson is fortunate in having the 
most trustworthy of stage-contralti, and in Mdlle. 
Sinico a brilliant second lady, who on an emergency 
may take the place of prima donna. Mr. Santley, 
already the best baritone on the Italian or English 
stage, continues steadily to improve, while Signor 
Foli, a genuine basso, also makes rapid progress 
upward. In his new tenors, to class the veteran 
Signor Fraschini in that category, the manager 
has been rather unfortunate; but he has Signor 
Bettini, a clever, weak-vviced singer, and Signor 
Mongini, an indiscreet possessor of a splendid 
organ, to fall back upon. Altogether it is an excel- 
lent working company, capable of doing good ser- 
vice to music. Mr. Mapleson has effected this year 
all that he could reasonably be expected to compass. 
Should he be able to enter next year into the edifice 
which is already rising on the ruins of the old house 
with mushroom-like rapidity, he must mark the 
opening of a new theatre by some revival of deep 
interest. 





, 

QuEEN’s.—The reverse of the rule which de- 
crees that in matters of taste the opinions of 
a cultivated minority shall in time become those 
of the majority holds true of theatrical affairs. 
An inundation from below has swamped the tastes 
of the upper and educated classes, and entertain- 
ments once characteristic of popular and suburban 
theatres are now exhibited at almost all West End 
houses. Seldom has the theatrical look-out been 
less satisfactory than at present. To the St. James’s 
Malle. Schneider’s extravagances and improprieties 
have attracted more fashionable audiences than 
the theatrical annals of the present generation can 
parallel. At the Holborn Amphitheatre trapeze 
performances, the most dangerous and disgusting 
yet exhibited, are nightly witnessed by crowds. 
At the Queen’s—a house opened avowedly for 
the production of comedy and high-class drama— 
a melo-drama of almost unexampled extravagance 
and absurdity is now being performed. 

The ‘ Lancashire Lass’ is the title of Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s play, in four acts and a prologue, produced 
on Friday, last week, at the last-named theatre. 
In the opening of this piece some signs of an 
attempt at characterization are traceable; but, 
after this preliminary amble, Mr. Byron falls into 








the jog-trot of melo-drama. One after another the 
familiar characters shuffle on to the scene, First 
comes the village maiden; a fashionable seducer 
and a rustic lover follow; and a little in the back- 
ground stand the heroine's rival and her broken- 
hearted father. When to these characters are 
added a rich and honoured merchant, who is a 
returned convict; a second convict, poor and un- 
scrupulous, drawing from his former associate 
large sums of money as the price of secrecy, the 
materials for melo-drama are complete. Throw 
into this brewage a sprinkling of detectives, bush- 
rangers, and the like, to 
—make the gruel thick and slab, ™ 

and one may predict how the whole will work. 

How it does work is as follows. Ruth Kirby, 
the heroine, prompted by Kate Garstone, her 
secret rival in the affections of Ned Clayton, 
a low-born lover, writes accepting a proposal of 
flight from Robert Redburn, a villain of fashion- 
able manners and exterior, who has obtained 
an influence over her. Spotty, a half-witted lad, 
takes charge of the letter, and allows it to fall into 
the hands of Kirby, the heroine’s father. By a 
ruse not destitute of ingenuity, Clayton saves the 
girl from the consequences of her rashness. He 
then proceeds to Liverpool, whither he is followed 
by the principal characters of the drama. Thus far 
is prologue. In the play, Redburn is anxious to 
marry the daughter of one Danville, millionnaire 
and ex-convict. His chance seems but poor; for 
Danville, whose past career is not known to those 
among whom he dwells, is proud, and has a well- 
grounded mistrust of Redburn. At this moment, 
aman named Johnson appears, and for a sum of 
five thousand pounds offers Redburn to secure him 
the hand of Miss Danville. This proposal the latter, 
without hesitation or inquiry, accepts. A bargain is 
struck. Johnson knows, of course, Danville’s secret, 
and uses his knowledge so well that, but for unex- 
pected squeamishness on the part of Redburn, who 
refuses to marry a convict’s daughter, the wedding 
would have been arranged. Johnson now preys 
upon Danville, who, finding his enemy alone and 
drunk upon a landing-stage, pushes him into the 
Mersey. This action is witnessed by two persons, 
Redburn and Kate Garstone. The former sees the 
whole from a boat on the river; the latter from 
the landing-stage, whither, with suicidal intentions, 
she has crawled. Redburn accuses Clayton of the 
murder, in order to remove one who interferes with 
the execution of the designs he still entertains upon 
Ruth. Kate denounces him as a liar ; but, weak 
and exhausted, dies before she can clear the cha- 
racter of Clayton. Clayton, against whom circum- 
stantial evidence is strong, is confined in gaol, and 
visited by Ruth, who so works upon the feelings 
of one of the warders that she obtains her lover's 
freedom. Redburn, coming to the prison to enjoy 
his triumph, arrives in time to witness, but not pre- 
vent, the escape of his rival, and is himself arrested 
by a detective, who recognizes him as a criminal of 
whom he has long been in search. Five years elapse 
between the last two acts. Most of the characters 
arrive in Australia. Married to Ruth, and prosper- 
ing as a sheep farmer, Clayton would be happy but 
for the suspicion of murder, of which he has yet 
been unable to clear himself. A letter from home 
brings news that Mr. Danville, before dying, has 
confessed his guilt. While Ruth is alone in her 
hut, a wearied wretch flying from pursuers enters. 
She giveshim meat and drink. He recovers strength, 
and reveals himself to her as Redburn. Eager as 
ever for mischief, and relentless in persecution of 
Clayton, he tries to deprive her of the letter estab- 
lishing her husband’s innocence, but is prevented 
by the opportune arrival of Spotty and Clayton. 
The latter hands Redburn a revolver wherewith to 
defend himself against his enemies, who are heard 
without. This Redburn gratefully turns against 
the lender. Ruth shelters her husband, and at the 
critical moment Redburn is shot by a man with- 
out, who proves to be Johnson. 

Very poor and quite destitute of novelty is all 
this. Scarcely a scene or character in the play has 
a touch of freshness in conception or execution. 
Clayton’s vindication of Ruth in the prologue is 
effective, but not new. He reads her letter in a 
sense contrary to that it bears, representing her as 
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declining the offer of Redbura which she really | 
accepts. Ideas not unlike this are found in more 
than one French play. Something of the same 
sort occurs in Mr. Leicester Buckingham’s ‘ Merry 
Widow.’ This is the only part of the play that rises 
even to mediocrity. The rest is void of probability 
and coherence. To make up for absence of character- | 
ization and of all that we expect in a drama, we | 
have what is called ‘“‘a sensation.” A steamboat | 
is seen steaming up the stage discharging its pas- 
sengers, and returning. To the pitiful point is the 
drama degraded that this exhibition is supposed to 
afford the play a chance of long life. Audiences 
have not, however, become entirely corrupt. Many 
hisses mingled with the applause with which this | 


*‘ effect” and the entire performance were greeted. | 
Mr. Emery represented Johnson with much skill, 
disclosing by clever touches the presence of extreme 
ferocity behind a pleasant jovial and hilarious 
exterior. Miss Moore was tender and graceful as 
Ruth, but failed to give to her impersonation any 
. . . : | 
special characteristic of a Lancashire lass. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


‘Foul Play,’ by Messrs. Reade and Boucicault, 
will be produced at the New York Theatre on the 
3rd of August. 

Mr. Boucicault’s drama, ‘Flying Scud,’ has 
been produced at the Adelphi, Miss Charlotte | 
Saunders, specially engaged, resuming her old part | 
of Bob Buckskin, and Mr. Belmore reappearing as | 
Nat Gosling, the jockey. The play now closes at | 
the scene of the Derby Day. | 

A series of performances fur a charitable purpose, | 
announced to commence on Saturday last at 
Sadler’s Wells, proved a failure. The few spectators 
assembled on Saturday received their money back. 
On Monday the curtain was several times drawn 
up for short performances, but in the end the half- 
completed experiment was abandoned. 

Mdlle. Reboux, who since her favourable début 
ia Paris as the Shepherd, in ‘ Tannhiuser,’ has been | 
performing at La Scala in Milan, has accepted an | 
engagement at the Royal Theatre, Madrid. 

The trial between M. Henri Blaze de Bury and 
the representatives of Meyerbeer was partly heard 
before the premiére chambre in Paris on Friday last. 
Its subject is the libretto of an opera, ‘ La Jeunesse 
de Goethe,’ which M. Blaze de Bury claims as 
author, byt which the defendants declare by the 
conditions of Meyerbeer’s will they are unable to 
surrender. The will decrees that all unpublished 
works of Meyerbeer are to be sealed and entrusted | 
to Madame Meyerbeer, to be given by her to any 
of her husband’s grandchildren who may display a 
vocation for music. Further hearing of the case is 
deferred for a week. 

Mdlle. Hausser, a comic actress who has acquired | 
considerable reputation in Holland, has been en- | 
gaged at the Vaudeville. | 

A report, which has obtained currency in Paris, | 
that M. Victor Hugo has written a drama on the 
subject of Madame de. Maintenon is contradicted. 
A piece entitled ‘ Les Jume nas long remained 
in M. Hugo’s portfolio. The action of this piece is 
laid in the age of Louis the Fourteenth, but is not 
concerned with Madame Maintenon, who at that 
time, indeed, was Madame Scarron. 

‘Deux Prisonniers de Théodoros,’ by M. Jules 
Renard, has been produced at the Palais Royal, and 
is the first French dramatic production to which the 
Abyssinian War has given birth. A grocer sends 
his nephew to Abyssinia. The latter stops at | 
Asnitres, enjeys himself, and sends word to his | 
uncle that he is prisoner in the hands of Theodore. 
After his assumed return he invents a description | 
of the scenes and persons among whom he has | 
dwelt. The success of this trifle is mainly due to 
the acting of Lhéritier and Mdile. Alphonsine.—A 
second trifle at the same theatre is ‘ Le Chatouilleur | 
de Puy-de-Dome,’ a piece of extravagance by MM. | 
Chivot and Duru. 

‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ a new drama by M. Becque, 
is the next novelty at the Vaudeville. Delannoy 
Saint-Germain and Malle. Léonide Leblanc will | 
play the principal parts.—The idea of transporting 
*L’Abime’ (‘No Thoroughfare’) to the Porte St.- | 
Martin has been entertained, but isnow abandoned. | 


















; tion and propagation of canards, will for the 


| An opera singer attracts more than a preacher 


| month, and she has engagements in St. Petersburg 


| indisposed, after the first performance of his new 


| vobusto, Herr Tichatschek, is to take part. 


| sius, Paris, 


| no others to consult, do not afford me the date of 


| the minor Eng 
| Gorton’s, &. If your Correspondent, E. P., be not 


The busy pens of the quidnuncs who, especially | 


outre Manche, devote their leisure to the cultiva- 


future be still on at least one subject. Malle. 
Adelina Patti, who for some years past has been 
affianced, in print, to so many men of mark and 
likelihood, was actually married on Wednesday to 
the Marquis de Caux. The ceremony was performed 
in the small catholic church close to Clapham 
Common, and since the building was consecrated 
it has probably never been so densely crowded. 





even in a church, the priest’s own home, and even 
when her voice is silent. Certainly the small edifice 


| has never yet held so many celebrities as on this 


occasion. Mdlle. Patti does not retire into private 
life. She is tosing at Homburg on the 15th of this 


and Paris for the winter. 
We read in Figaro that Herr Richard Wagner 
is at Munich, seriously indisposed. It was said 


| some weeks ago that his singers were also seriously 


opera, ‘ Die Meistersiinger von Niirnberg’; so that 
there seems to be some kind of poetical retributive 


| justice in the fact, which we nevertheless grieve to 


announce. In the projected production of ‘ Die 
Meistersiinger’ at Dresden, the veteran tenore 


It is said that Herr Mendel, of Berlin, author of 
a life of Otto Nicolai, is on the point of completing | 
a biography of Meyerbeer. | 

The new opera-house at Vienna is making rapid 
progress, but it is nob”expected to be completed 
until the middle cf next February. 





MISCELLANEA 


—_— 


Air-Beds in Olden Tines.—In the Atheneum of | 
July 18th there is a notice of ‘ Air-Beds in Olden 
Times,’ with an extract from a book printed in | 
To adopt the words of Porson in his letter 
to Dr. M. Davey—‘‘ A passage had long lain | 
rusting in my mind, which passage I had almost | 
despaired of introducing, when, lo! the occasion 


1645. 


| which the gods hardly durst have promised to my 
| wishes, revolving time threw in my way.” Lam- 


pridius in his lite of Heliogabalus says, “ Multis 
vilioribus amicis folles pro accubitis sternebat, 
eosque reflabat prandentibus illis, ita ut plerunque 
subito sub mensis invenirentur prandentes. Isaac 
Casaubon’s note on this is, Fit hodieque, et nos 
vidimus in Helvetia, ut pulvilli qui sedentibus sub- 
jiciuntur, non tomento aut pluma inferciantur, sed 
vento inflentur, qui sinon distenduntur nimis, mollis- 
simam sessionem prebent.’? Casaubon was born 
1559 and died 1614. He does not date his Preface to 
the Sex Scriptores. My edition is that of Salma- 
1620, with Casaubon’s Notes “ jam 
antea edita.” My limited bookshelves, and I have 


the first publication of these notes. The ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’ does not mention them, nor of course 
sh biographical dictionaries, as 








already aware of this prior claim, with respect to 
the invention of air-beds, he will, I am sure, be 
pleased by my bringing it to his notice, and I shall 
feel obliged to him, as he has, I hope, far greater 
opportunities than I have pour vérijier les dates, 
if he would kindly inform me in your journal of 


| the year when Casaubon’s Notes were first published. 


CLER. CLONENSIS. 
Will you allow me a little space to answer the 

inquiry of your Correspondent, E. P., in your 
impression of the 18th inst. That air-beds were 
known, or at least contemplated, more than two 
centuries ago, is clear from the following passage 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist ’— 

I will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed ; 

Down is too hard. 
Inflated skins and bladders having been in common | 
use from very early times, it would naturally occur | 
to Mr. Macintosh, the inventor of impervious | 
fabrics, or to one of his associates, to apply the | 
invention to air-beds and pillows. The patent of | 
Mr. Macintosh bears date June 17, 1823, and on! 


the 30th of April, 1824, the late lamented Sir, 
| 


| “shotlings,” which occurs in the followiug se 


— — > 
John Franklin, then Capt. Franklin, wrote to him 
as follows: ‘‘ Will you also make up four life-pre. 
servers of a size for stout men, and eighteen bags 
about six feet long and three broad, fitted with 
corks for filling with air, for the party to sleep on 
and four for pillows of the size of the one you gave 
me.” Mr. Hancock, in his ‘ Personal Narrative of 
the Origin and Progress of the India- Rubber Mann. 
facture,’ published by Longmans in 1857, describes 
the improvements in details forty years ago, which 
brought air beds and cushions to their present form 
and mode of construction, but he does not attempt 
to fix the date or circumstances of their invention, 
which perhaps cannot now be accurately ascertained, 
H. B. 

Wit, Wite, or Wyte.—In reference to the note on 
this word communicated by “ W. B. J.,” permit 
me to notice, that the word is not confined to 
Orkney, but is also current in the West of Scot. 
land. The weavers of Paisley use it quite commonly 


| to signify ‘‘ blame.” I¢ is also found in Burns's 


poems. D. 


Shotlings.—What is the meaning of the word 
cence, 
printed on the 516th page of ‘A Collection of the 
Sufferings of the People called Quakers, for the 
Testimony of a Good Conscience,’ by Joseph Besse, 
London, 1753 :—‘‘ Norfolk, 1685. On the 10th 
they took from Christopher Keddel, of Ellingham. 
Magna, four milch cows, worth 10/., and two shot- 
lings, a silver spoon, brass, pewter, &c., worth 
121. 193.”% I have looked in many word-books 
without finding this word. 
E. Barrow Svurcrirre. 

Renfrewshire Game.—There is a game in Ren. 
frewshire, a favourite with the “roughs,” but 
illegal, called “bullets.” One party is matched 
against the other, with balls of metal, sometimes of 
carefully-rounded stone, say, enough to grasp. A 
long level portion of the highway in dry weather is 





| selected, and from a given point each party throws 


the bullet as far as he can on the road, his oppo- 
nent following suit. When the combatants on one 
side have reached the goal with a throw less than 
their opponents, they are said to have gained a 
“hail.” This game is unknown in large tracts of 
Scotland, and I have not seen it in England.—s, 


The Humber.—Has any satisfactory explanation 
of the signification of this name been given? The 
only one I have met with, 7. e. that it is derived from 
an alleged humming of the water, is so inconsistent 
with experience, that I have been tempted to try 
if another more probable could not be found; and, 
remembering that many of the natural features of 
the country received their name from the Celts, it 
seemed probable that a reference to that language 
might be more successful than to the Anglo-Saxon. 
The Celtic synonym for mouth or estuary, is a@er 
in Welsh, iaver in Scotch, and inbhear, inbhir or 
inbher in Irish; and by some scholars the latter 
dialect is supposed to retain with most correctness 
the ancient phonetic spelling. In the third Irish 
form, if the initial vowel be changed to wu, and nx to 
m, the phonetic resemblance to Humber is com- 
plete; the changes suggested are perfectly con- 
sistent with usage, and the omission or introduction 
of the initial aspirate was as immaterial to our 
forefathers as to many of their descendants. This 
derivation is apposite for the Great Humber, and 


| for Humberdale, a valley or dell in Garston, 


Lancashire, one end of which opens on the Mersey 
estuary. Another Humberdale or Homberdél, for 
both spellings are used, is mentioned in Kemble’s 


| Codex Diplomat , No. 1864. That author assigns 


some of the places named in that document to 
Hunts, but does not appear to identify any of them 
with modern names. The same root appears to 
exist also in Humbracomb, Hants; Humberford, 
county unknown ; Humbershoe, Beds; and Hum- 
berstone, which is to be found both in Lincolnshire 
and Leicestershire. Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to confirm or confute the derivation 
suggested above. By the Saxons, Humberdale is 
known as Ythendale. A Dioxy Sam. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—A. H.—J. 
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The Poem attributed to Milton. 


THE BAYARD EDITIONS. 


ASeries of Pleasure Books of Literature, produced in 
the choicest style at a popular price. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press, on toned paper; bound by Burn, flexible 
doth extra, gilt leaves, silk head-bands, and registers. 
Each Volume complete in itself, price Half-a-Crown. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
The STORY of the CHEVALIER 


BAYARD. 


DE JOINVILLE’S SAINT LOUIS 


the KING. 


The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COW- 


LEY. 
ABDALLAH. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON 
VATHEK: an Oriental Romance. 


Ey WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


“Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ is here presented to us as one of 
the, beautifully got-up works included in Messrs. Low & 
; ‘Bayard Series,’ every one of which is a gem,—and 
e ‘Caliph Vathek’ is, perhaps, the gem of the collection. 
Ve may as well add, that ev ery one of the works included 
in this series is well worth possessing, and the whole will 
make an admirable foundation for the library of a studious 
youth of polished and refined tastes.”—LIllustrated Times. 









IN PREPARATION. 
The KING and the COMMONS. 


Cavalier and Puritan Poems Historically Connected. 
By HENRY MORLEY, Professor of Literature, 
London University. 


vered the new ‘Poem attributed to Milton, about 
1 there is so much controversy. <A fac- simile of the 
und Signature J. or P. M., with parallel passages, 
> whole of the evidences pro and con, will be given 
e prefatory matter, so that the scholar can form his 
own conclusion. 


RASSELAS, PRI 


SINIA. 


TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of 


the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 







INCE 


By Dr. JOHNSON. 


of ABYS- 


CASTLE of OTRANTO. By Horace 
WALPOLE. With Notes. 


ondon: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Crown | Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


The Milton Concordance. 
A Valuable Word-Book of the English Language. 


Now ready, in One portable Vol. small post, beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, price 6s. cloth extra, 


A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL 
INDEX to the whole of MILTON’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
od CHARLES D. CLEVELAND, LL.D. With 

ignette Portrait of Milton. 


; work affords an immediate reference to any 
any Edition of Miltou’s Poems, to which it may 
termed an indispensable Appendix. 






“An invaluable Index, which the publishers have done 
4 public service in reprinting.”—Notes and Queries. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 


(It was in working on this volume that Mr. Morley | 


NEW SERIES OF 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 





Now ready, Vol. III. Svo, 20s. 
THE CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


F.M. THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


Edited by u1s Son, the Present DuKE. 


VoLumeE III. — contains diplomatic papers on Russia, 
Turkey, and Greece; the Duke’s review of the invasion of 
Russia by Ni: apoleon in 1812, and his Special Mission to St. 
Petersburg in 1826, with much information on the Eastern 
Question. 


Contents of the Previous Volumes :— 


VotvmeE I.—Full details on the Congress of Verona; 
the revolution in Spain in 1820; the independence of the 
Spanish and Portuguese American Colonies ; and 276 letters 
from the Duke to various persons. 


VoLumeE II.—State of France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Turkey, Austria, Russia, South America, and Ireland ; the 
Roman Catholic Question, 1823 to 1825; Mr. Canning and 
the Ministry ; and 220 letters and Memoranda by the Duke 
on numerous subjects. 


“The correspondence of this great personage naturally becomes 
a sort of historical reservoir, and in this point of view it is no 

exaggeration to say that it forms by far the most im rtant and 
valuable book of its kind ig? iy ever been published in Eng- 
land.”—Dublin Review, April, 1 


“ It might have been maube that enough had been published 
of the Duke of Wellington's despatches. But every new volume 
only serves to throw fresh light upon the history of Great Britain, 
viewed in connexion with its domestic, colonial, and foreign policy. 
The interest of Colonel Gurwood’s collection, published during 
the Duke’s own lifetime, is almost eclipsed by the volumes pub- 
lished by his son, se adiirably edited under his | Grace's superin- 
tendence.”—Recurd 

“ The world is now learning a new fact about the great Welling- 
ton. It was for a long time assumed that his influence in the 
state was due to his military fame, and that he was permitted to 
essay the réle of statesman only because he was a successful war- 

rior. ‘This assumption is entirely false. ‘'he administrative 
ability of the Duke was of the highest order, as will be illustrated 
by the present series of despatches und correspoudence.” ‘esandant 

ndard. 





JoHN Murray, Albemarle atreet 


NEW WORKS. 


—_~>- — 





I. 
New Historical Tale. 
In crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth elegant, 


THE BEGGARS; or, the Founders 
of the Dutch Republic. By J. B. DE LIEFDE. 


a spirited little story on the events of an interesting period. 
The Beggars’ displays commendable modesty, and may be com- 
aay to Mr. Kingsiey’s more ambitious performance of * West- 
ward Ho.’ "—Saturday Review. 
“* The book is throughout both spirited and natural, This is the 
style of story that can be recommended to everybody.” 
Daily Teleyraph, July 21st. 


Il, 
Holiday Book. 


In crown Svo. price 7s. Gd. cloth, with Frontispiece, 


SUMMERS and WINTERS in the 
ORKNEYS. By DANIEL GORRTE. 


“The book is full of entertaining matter, of curious customs, 
local peculiarities, historic memorials. Mr. Gorrie is likewise an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, and his descriptions of scenery are 
exeecdingly poetical, and never too high-flown. A pleasanter or 
better-written work we have not come across saggy! long time.” 

uy Telegraph. 

“The history which Gorrie gives of the omen state of the 
Orkneys is no less entertainiug than instructive on matters 
hitherto but little noticed. His s description of Kirkwall, and its 
antiquities, is peculiarly interesting.”— Morning Post. 


Ill. 
Cheap Edition of Pressensé’s Life of 
Christ. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 93. cloth, toned paper, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, 
and Work, By E. DE PRESSENS&, D.D. 


“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature 
which the present generation has seen.”-—Contemporary Review. 
“M. de Pressensé’s work is characterized by the learning, 
patience, brilliance, and insight which have given him so high a 
place among the literary men of Europe.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


London: Hopper & Stovcuton, 27, Paternoster- 





Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


YIIM 


Just ready, 8vo. price One Shilling, 
ES CLID at FAULT in the Theorem, Prop. 8, 
Book 6; and Theorems 12 and 13, Book 2. 
By JAMES SMITH. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool : Edward Howell. 


Just published, Second Edition, Re Revised a and Enlarged, with 
additional Recent Cases, price 2s. 6d. 
PILEPSY and its CURE. 
By GEORGE BEAMAN, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
____ London: Renshaw, 256, Strand, and ali Booksellers. 


JROF. ROBERTSON'’S NEW WORK.— — 
Now ready, hands nreng bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 
t top aaa price, crown 8vo. 6d., ECTU RES on we 

fire. WRITINGS, ‘and TIMES of EDMUND BURKE.’ 

B. ROBEL UTSON, Esq., Professor of Modern History, &. m4 

the Catholic University, Dablin 

London: John Philp, Orchard: street, Portman-square. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL PESTIVAL. 


Wad Be 
With Travelling Map, post Svo. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the COUNTIES of 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER: in- 
cluding CineNcEsTER, CHELTENHAM, Stroup, TEWKEs- 
BURY, LEDBURY, BROMYARD, LEOMINSTER, Ross, MaL- 
VERN, STOURBRIDGE, KIDDERMINSTER, DUDLEY, Droit- 
wicu, BromMsGrove, EvesHam, <c. 





Also now ready, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 
I. HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations. 


If. HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. 


Ill. HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL, With 7 Illustrations. 


Also, the above, Complete in One Volume, post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


The THREE CHOIRS: a HAND- 
BOOK to the CATHEDRALS of GLOUCESTER, HERE- 
FORD, and WORCESTER ; with a complete Description 

of the ‘Buildings anda History of each Diocese, with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Bishops. By RICHARD J. 
KING, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 





Now ready, complete in 10 vols. post Svo. 6s. each, 


The HISTORICAL WORKS of 
HENRY HALLAM. A revised and uniform edition, with 
all the Author's latest corrections and additions, containing 
—HISTORY of ENGLAND—EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES—LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 


The Works may be had separately :— 


I. HISTORY of EUROPE DURING 
the MIDDLE AGES. 8 vols. post 8vo, 18s. ; or LIBRARY 
Epiti0n, 8 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

* The public are cautioned against an edition of Hal- 
acl s Middle Ages recently advertised, as itis an old edi- 
tion, which the author himself declared to be Sull of errors, 


which are greatly increased by numerous typographical 
errors, &c., in the reprint referred to. 


The only correct editions of HALLAm’s Works are pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. 


Il. CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND ; from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. 3 vols. post Svo. 18s.; or LIBRARY 
EpirTion, 3 vols. 8vo. 3s. 


Ill. LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 4 vols. post Svo. 24s.; or Liprany Epition, 
8 vols. Svo. 36s. 


(In preparation.) 
The STUDENTS HALLAM. An 


Epiromc oF THE History OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGEs, with additional Notes and Illustrations. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. Uniform with the 
*SruvenT’s HuME.’ 





row. 


Joun Mugrayx, Albemarle-street. 
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Price THREEPENCE each Number, 
Or free by post for Four Stamps, 


THE 


“ECHOES CARTOONS.” 


——~——_ 


JANUARY, Part 1. 
No. 34.—Miss Echo. 
No. 35.—Sisters of Circe. 
No. 36.—Daughters of Penelope. 
No. 37.—What you are coming to, Ladies. 
No. 38.—A Belgravian Kettledrum. 


FEBRUARY, Part 2. 
No. 39.—The Husband’s Friend. 
No. 40.—Valentines and Orsons. 
No. 41.—Fashions of the Season. 
No. 42.—Alexandra. 


MARCH, Part 3. 
No. 43.—Half-way House (to Rome). 
No. 44.—Co-operative “Society.” 
No. 45.—The Ladies’ Exchange. 
No. 46.—A True Knight of St. Patrick. 


APRIL, Part 4. 
No. 47.—The “ Girl of the Period.” 
No. 48.—St, Alban’s and St. Peter’s. 
No. 49.—Royal Visit to Ireland. 
No. 50.—The Living Walls of Britain. 


° 


MAY, Part 5. 
No. 51.—Woman Suffrage. 
No. 52.—Ladies’ Cage (House of Commons). 
No. 53.—Victoria. 
No. 54.—No Work to Do (Court Milliners), 


JUNE, Part 6. 
No. 55.—The Derby Day (Double), 
No. 56.—The Victor’s Reward. 
No. 57.—Arcadia. 
No. 58.—At the Opera. 
No. 59.—Sweet Summer Time. 


° 


JULY, Part 7. 
No. 60.—At the “Zoo.” 
No. 61.—“ The Horticultural.” 
No. 62.—Among Pretty Thieves. 
No. 63.—Volunteer Life at Wimbledon. 
The above are contained in Parts I. to VII. of 


the New Series, price ONE SHILLING each Part, 
or sent free by post for Fourteen Stamps. 





London: 
“ECHOES FROM THE CLUBS” OFFICE, 
19, Catherine-street, Strand. ° 


Sold by all Booksellers and News-agents, and atall Railway 
Book-stalls, 








B AEDEKER’S GUIDES! NEW WORK ON SEMITIC PHILOLOGY, 
| Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Just published, ORAZ HEBRAIC. By the Rev, BF 
SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and EI crawrorp, Member of the Philological Society of 
TYROL. 11 Maps and 16 Plans. 5s. | Conte mta:—Chapter 1. Prefixes consisting of a Single Cmamens 
—2. Biconsonanta’ xes.—3. Negative xes of C i 
NORTHERN GERMANY and the RHINE. | —4 Afirmatives of Verbs.—0. Affirmatives of Nouns—s hom 
13 Maps and 31 Plans. 6s. | not used in their simple State.—Appendix. 
_ | Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
SWITZERLAND, with the Lakes of Northern | don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Italy, Savoy, and the adjacent Districts of Piedmont, Lom- Jp Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Chelter ‘allaas, 
bardy, and the Tyrol. With general Travelling Maps, special Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Ta cee, 
Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. | London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 


| Academy, &c. 
NORTHERN ITALY—to Florence and Ancona. | : : 
6 Maps and 20 Plans. 58. [PELILLE SNEW GRADUATED COURSE, 


PARIS and NORTHERN FRANCE. With The Beginner's Own French Book. 
Maps and Plans, Second Edition. 5s. | the same, 2s. 

THE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CON- | Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
VERSATION in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s, 
Seadiees = Basen “woth Edition, 186), 38 enn e = re —— 6s. 6d. 

P 4VLO: es de roesie. s. 

BAEDEKER’S HANDBOOKS in GERMAN | Siaual Etymologique. Qs. 6d. 


8 NCH kept on hand. A List on application. | Py 
don oak We > pgrsnetioe street asciiapiaen Lon- | A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
+ $0, Bouth re ‘ i 1 ; ‘ ' Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








2s.—Key to 


don ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





THE HANDY VOLUWNIE SERIES. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, or in paper covers, 


Price Half-a-Crown each Volume. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suirtey Brooks. 
ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. By Witt1am Suevystone, 
DR. JACOB. By Miss M. B. Epwarps. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, and will shortly be published. 








Brapgpury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Next week, in 1 vol. with Eight Wood Engravings, crown Svo. 


A NARRATIVE OF CAPTIVITY IN 
ABYSSINIA: 


With some Account of the late Emperor Theodore, his Country, and People. 
By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army. 
(Lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia.) 


Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Nearly ready, with 415 Illustrations, 
2 vols, imperial Svo. beautifully printed in Old Faced Type on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Professor WILHELM LUBKE. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's ‘ Life of Michael Angelo,’ &c. 


SairH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING, 


In Six Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 5s. each. 


Ready this day, VoLume VI. 


IN A BALCONY—DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


SmitH, ExpEr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. each. 
Ready this day, 
THE VIRGINIANS. Vol. II. (Completing this Work). 
With 24 Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts, 
Saito, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill 
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NOTICE, —This day is published, No. XIII. for AUGUST, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price 


Contents. 


KING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Fadl 
1 BEEN ‘Author of * Guy Livingstone,’ &c. Chaps. I.—V. With | 
an Illustration.) 


CISMS on CONTEMPORARIES. No, I. Mr. Algernon 
, CRITIC os . | 8. The Hon. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IX. 


C. Sw 
3. The ORF ys the TURFITES. (With an Illustration.) 
JSE of CARDS: a Novel. Book II. Chap. III. A Trust 
6A Fo tn IV. Alice aids the Builder. es 


5. From ROME to NARNI. 
| 6. SEPARATE. (With an Illustration.) 
7. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By an American. No. VII. 


9. The ROCK AHEAD. By Edmund Yates. Book III. Chap. 
VI. The Last Chance.—VII. Ineluctabile Fatum. 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ ‘Armadale,’ ‘No Name,’ 
‘The Dead Secret,’ &c. 


THE MOONSTONE, by WILKIE COLLINS. 


Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, in 8 vols. 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. 


spondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 
pnt. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). 
‘n 1 vol. 8vo. 


The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 
Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpub- 
lished Sources. By PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 8yo. 36¢. 


“CON AMORE”; or, Critical Chapters. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,’ &c. 1 vol. 12s. 


By G. A. Henty, Special Corre- 


[This day. 
The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In1 = — ba 6d. 
early ready. 
The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspond 
Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. In 3 vols. ne Herbert 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By 


the Author of ‘Altogether Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo, With Illustrations of the Alhambra, 
Escorial, &c. 15s. 


Next week.—A New and Revised Edition of CLARISSA. 


CLARISSA: a Novel. 


By S. Richardson. 


In Three Volumes.—¥For all Libraries. 


Edited by EB. 


S. DALLAS, Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ 


HALF- -HOURS with 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


....No one who is familiar with ‘ Clarissa’ can wonder at Macaulay’s admiration of it, nor be unprepared for 
his account of its fascinating influence. He knew it almost by heart. It is the finest work of fiction ever written in 
any language, said Sir James Mackintosh. He who was our first novelist in point of time has, in fact, produced our 
first novel in point of rank. And not only is this opinion the final outcome of English, it is also the settled faith of 
French, criticism. The French are our chief rivals in prose fiction; and their opinion of ‘ Clarissa’ is summed up in 





the saying of Alfred de Musset—that it is le premier roman du monde. 

“T have ventured to offer to English readers a revised edition of the marvellous tale,—matchless in the range of 
prose fiction,—because, for the honour of our literature, I lament that the noblest of all novels, the most pathetic and 
the most sublime, should be unread and well- -nigh unknown among us, and because I agree with the French critics in 
thinking that the prolixity which has been its bane may be diminished with an advantage to which there is no serious 


drawback. 


The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; 


or, the History of a Young Lady. 


By Percy 


FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Nev er Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols [This day. 
WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 

Author of ‘Hester Kirton,’ ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom Hood, Author of ‘A 

Golden Heart.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ ‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen,’ &c. 


3 vols. [Just ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 


GARRETT. 83 vols. 
FRANCESCA'S LOVE: a Novel. 


rs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3 vols. 


The ROCK A-HEAD: a Novel. By 
EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ * Kissing the 
Rod,’ &. In 3 vols. 


[Ready this da y. 


By The e DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel, 


THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of 
% alled to Account,’ &c. 3 vols. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell 


GREY, Author of ‘ Never for Ever.’ In 3 vols 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of | 


‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘ Brakespeare,’ &c. 


SWORD and GOWN. By the same 


Author. 
NOTICE.—This day is pubiibes, in 1 vol. price 6s. the Cheap 
on 0: 


| 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a) The. SAVAG 


Novel. By the ‘Author of * Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 28., of 
The PRETTY wVIDOW : a Novel. By 
CHARLES H. ROSS. 
Also, now ready, 


| MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ 
Also, a Cheap Edition, 28., of 


CLUB PAPERS 


E 
).. With all the Original Illustrations, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


XUM 











GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF 


BOOKS FOR AUGUST. 


——_>——_ 


Mr. Charles Knight’s New Work. 
In crown 8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


the BEST 


LETTER-WRITERS and AUTOB 
cond Series (next ae The F : ih een a 


Se- 
First Series is published at the 
same price and size. 





Routledge’s Standard Library. 
New Volume. 
In crown vo. green cloth, price 38. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL 


HINGS, comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, 
Cu wn... Eccentric, and Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations, 
enriched with hundreds of authentic Illustrations. 


Books for the Shooting Season. 
With 120 Illustrations, post 8vo. half bound, 500 pages, price 10s. 6d. 


(THE SHOT GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE. By STONEHENGE. 

This book contains e Cover on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap- 
Shooting, Open Shooting, ching Bhooting, Wild Fowl] Shooting, 
Rifle €! their Breakers, Retrievers, 
Rabbit Dogs, the Gamekeeper’ 8 Duties, &e. 





In fancy boards, price 2s. 


The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of Fribbles and Brixey ona Moor in ’ Scotland. With 
Illustrations. 


In fancy boards, price 1s. 


The ADVENTURES of a SPORTING DOG. 


In fancy cover, price 6d. 
GAME: How to Cook it in One Hundred Ways. 





“ A wonderful shilling’s worth.”—Atheneum. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 
A MANUAL of WEATHER-C: ASTS 
and STORM PROGNOSTICS of LAND and SEA; 


the pene enero to Judge of Coming Weather. 7 ty AN DREW 
STEINMETZ. 


“The work contains a lucid and interesting résumé of a great 
variety of details connected with meteorology 
Ui hited. Service Magazine. 


Mr. James Grant’s New Novel. 


F! RST LOVE and LAST LOVE: a 

Tale of the Indian Mutiny. In 3 vols. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ The White Cockade,’ &c. Now 
ready at all Libraries in the Kingdom. 


“ We repeat with Pleasure that this is oursetely Mr. Grant’s best 
production for many years.”—Atheneum. 


The Rev. J. G. Wood’s New Work. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
yg FRESH and SALT WATER 
eve po be Illustrations. 


RIUM. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. With 





Turf Spiders and Flies. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 1s. 


PURE FRAUDS and TURF PRAC- 


TICES. By LAING MEASON, Author of *The Bubble of 
Finance,’ &c. 


Books FOR 





THE SEA-SIDE AND 
COUNTRY. 
Price One Shilling each, 
. Mrs. BROWN at the SEA-SIDE. 
. COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. 
With Coloured Plates. 


. COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA-SHORE. 
With Coloured Plates. 


1 
2 
3 
4. MOORE’S BRITISH FERNS. With 
5 
6 


Coloured Plates. 


. A SEA-SIDE SENSATION. By Chas. H. 


Ross. 


, 4. WEEs WITH MOSSOO. By Chas. H. 
7. CRAB, SHRIMP, and LOBSTER LORE. 


Household Manuals.—_New Volume. 
In feap. 8vo. limp, 6d.; by post, 7 stamps, : 
PICKLES: How to Make Them in One 


Hundred Ways. 





London: The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
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Fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; giltedges, . 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


In French and English Settings. 
From the PLAYS of the BARD of AVON;; arranged for the Use of Schools and Students. 
Translated into French by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 


Translator of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Gay’s Fables, Evangeline, &c. 


GEMS 


London: Wititam Teac, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








MISS KNIGHT’S NEW STORY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


OR 3 © BITTER S. 
A NOVEL. 
By LEGH KNIGHT. 


“In Miss Knight's story there is nothing harsh or morbid; and the theory of life put forth in its pages is no less 
in accordance with experience than at variance with the doctrines of the sensational school........ Though her book is 
distinctly a book with a moral purpose, she is content to let the action of the story inculcate the lesson to which her 
title points.” —Athenceum. 

“‘ Considered simply as a story, it is perhaps rather above than below the average, though trammelled by the neces- 
sity of illustrating a set theory. There is a good deal of humour,......and there is some liveliness of perception.” 

Saturday Review. 

“We may sincerely congratulate Miss Knight on having produced such a novel as this, so life-like in its portraiture, 
so sincere in feeling, so elevated and usefulin tone. Simply regarded as a fiction, it is one of the very best novels we 
have seen for an age; and much is to be learned from its serene humour and cheerful wisdom.”—London Society. 

** How all this is gradually and naturally brought about we would fain tell, as we could then exhibit the graphic 
power, the subtle touch, the acute, yet honest appreciation, and skilful delineation of character which pervade the pages 
before us.”—Glasgow Daily Herald. 

“It is a shrewd, careful analysis of human thought, motive, action; and it portrays all with taste, spirit, and 
judgment.”—Glasyow Weekly Citizen. 

CuaPMan & 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, ee of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post, for one stamp. 


ALL, 193, Piccadilly. 














FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 


Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 


For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see STANFORD’ 


PASSPORT 
CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded free per post on application. 


London: Epwarp StranFrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


AGENT, by APPOINTMENT, for the Sale of the ORDNANCE SURVEY and GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS and 
PUBLICATIONS, and ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 





English and ‘penhditis Fews. 


T H &E | ie oe mee 
A Paper containing the News, the principal L 


eaders, a well-digested Summary, and all interesting Matter from 

the Times. The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Proprietors of 

he Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of 3d. per copy as hereto- 

ore, or 8d. a week, post free. The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the 

News and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which will thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 

Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL ‘through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre- 

payment, at Printing House Square, London. 











CHEAP READING for the SEASIDE and the COUNTRY. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
The Public are respectfully reminded that they can secure 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
At a considerable saving of expense, by applying for the 
CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS, 
To THOMAS HOOKHAYN, Manager. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STRER -STREE? 
and CHARING CROSS. Established ed 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE Ww ‘LOVELL, Secretary, 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
W hile laid =p he by nian and 
£1,000 ~K H — by 
ENT OF ANY K 
May be secured 2 a Annual Pay ment oe from £3 to £6 5a. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
For particulars apply to the Gute at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offi 
64, CORN HILL, and 10, "REGENT. a ao 
VIAN, Secretary, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR. 

ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.0, 

nae Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi. 
ness, 4.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly apossenget the Members, 
RETURNS for 1 

Fire Department—6 per cent. oo the , paid on First. 


is 











Life Department—55 per cent. of the Preatums on all Policies of 
above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—1,191,963!. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of goog 
position and character. 


[MPERIAL 





LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Tnstituted 1829. 

The security of a Subscribed Cz apital of 750,0001. and an Assurance 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Income. 

nity Vig — of the Profits divided among the Assured every 


Assurances of yall kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
ates. 
Policies repented at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


rea 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
» Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Ww hae YW ‘orld Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. 
Eudowments for Children. 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged without a Fee, 
The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
tain at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad- “street, 
, and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the A ents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


Wy HirTincToNn a 





LIFE ASSURAN CE 
COMPANY. 





hief Office—37, MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
Branch Oftice—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Moderate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives. 
muses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 1866. 
Policies made payable during lifetime. 
invalid and Second-class Lives insured on a new principle. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


“ba LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 


o. 70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY, and No. 57, CHARING 
CROSS, WESTMINSTER, 
Directors. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
| Henry Lancelot Hoiiand, Esq. 
| or Jobn Lubbock, Bart. 
Henry Farqu Ssq. | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel pres art, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, M.D. F.R.S. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. M.P. 
This Company offers complete security, moderate Rates of 
Premium with participation im four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the 
Protits, low Rates without participation in Profits. 
Loans, in connexivn with 'e phew on approved 
security, in sums of not less than 5001. 


Annual Premium cogent for the Assurance of 1001. for the 
nole term of life :— 


Beary or Brand, Esq. 
Octaviu Coope, Esq. 
sane c q ey - ae Esq. 





























eee Wie ithout | pith Without With 
Age. es Profits. Age. Profits. | Profits. 
i | ein o | #1150 | 40 | g21810 | #365 
20 1 13 10 | 119 3 f 50 409 410 7 
30 240 2104 ,6 | 610 674 











RR OBERT TUCKER, Secretary end ‘Actuary. 


UNIVERrs AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834. 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London, E.C. 

With Branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. James Joseph ee gy 

4. 


Gates Henry Brown, Esq. Wm. Norris Nicholson 
The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, jun. Esq. | Chas. Freville Surtees, Esq. M.P. 
Frederick Hendriks, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, May 13, 1863. 


Fifty per Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in 
force six years. Policies, English or indian, upon which the 
Premium was — ally 1002, will thus be charged only 502. for 
the year. May, 

New Policies meal in 1967 for 403,2832., at an Annual Premium 
of 20,7131. Policies in force, 2,857,' Accumulated Funds, 
823.9851. Annual Income, 143,0( 

Very moderate rates of premium are charged ; but this Society 
has, nevertheless, been enabled to return in cash a total sum 0 
upwards of 650, 0002., applied either to reductions of the original 
premium or to annual bonus additions to the Policies. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLENS PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
d TRAVELLING og SQUARE OPENINGS; 

facies Wardrobe ‘rank Sy 2 ——- em = es 
t riting an ase8,an ot 

aes tir Home oF Continental FRE .— ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE ee.—J. Manufacturer and 

Patentee, “ Waser STRAND, onion, W 





ae. 
‘Alsu, Allen's Bariack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
estexis, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 
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NDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 
-room and saboory Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in 
Bee Ormolu, China, dass Statuettesin Parian, Vases, 
and other — grt a Show-room erected exyeenly for these 
sMticles.-OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET, 


7sLER’S_ CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 





LIERS, Wall Lights, an and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
} Table Glass, ass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
from 71. 158. ; Gitte, for 12 ditto, from 


Arti- 
ental ‘Glass, English and 





itable f 5 e d Furnishi 
— Qrae romptlyexeoated fie ex Got ti 5, Oxfords 
‘Establi lished 1807. 
USE ONLY THE 
G x 2 & Ff & a dh. B 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
e Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Loxpon {5 116, hb 118, 20» , Regent-street ; and 
Co 
MaAncuEsTER—10, Spee atest. 
LiveRPooL—50, 

For TOURISTS, and for A wa and September Shooting, 
NICOLL’S JACKETS, with h Cartridge Pockets, 1 in various mix ~ 
colours of rates roof Cheviot W: Cloth, cool and strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this 
variable climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with Silk 
Sleeve Linings, being 31s. 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from 2. 28. 

H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


EAL & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 








THE FURNISHING OF BED ROOMS. 
HEAL & SON 


Have greatly enlarged o> Premoioes for the purpose of making | 





W OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOW. = °S , EASES. 

f, and more durable than, painting and graini' Plas- 
ci ceilings, doors, or other. surfaces nopaect with any 
real wood selected. agecial mace gee in any style, and estimates 


26 and 97, BERNERS-STREET, London. 
P pu RE LiGgHT Wings 
for the SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 














St.-Julien Claret . 183. 208. 243. ae 808. per doz. 
White a wabecccses cece 243. 303. and 36a. ” 
ane oii cokheueeesbinnn 248. 368. and 428. ”» 
Cha covscscccccs 946. 908. 968. and 48s, ” 
heck ‘and ‘toselle cocvccsecees 248. 308, 368. and 488 45 
secccseceece 368 488. 608. and 668. pe 
She berry . 808. 868. and 42%, 4, 
Port from ‘first-class ‘Shippers 248. 308. 368. and 42s. 





Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, ‘Lieb. 
fraumilch, 60s.—Johannisberger and Steinberger, 728., 84s. 
1s.—Braunberger, Grunhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to a 
a Moselle, 488., 60s., 668. » 788.—Very choice Champagne, 

, 788.—Fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con* 
suit, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare 


Win 
Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 488., 608., 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-oftice order, or reference, any quantity will 
be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King’s-road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


AZENBY & SON beg to paca attention 
to the following PRICE-LIST of WINE! 


728. and 84s. per dozen. 





Et 


Per Goo. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines 308. 
Fine wines, pale or gclden a 28. 
Amontillado and Manzanilla Pe. 488. 
Vino de E — a full dry wine oo os 548. 
Ports—Crusted oe oe oe +. 388. 448. 568. 
= Newly bottled a ee oe 308. 368. 428. 
Clarets—Pure sound wines . . 188, 248, 308. 
Fine, with boanset 8. 428, 548, 663. 
Champagnes—Light saa fine dry wines: a. eo a _ 
int . 8. 308, 
— First Brands, rich and dry : quarts -- 668. 728. 
Pints se 368. 393. 
Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale and Brown” 488. 608. 728. 90s. 


The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 


E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine 
Trade by the numerous inquiries of their Customers for good 
sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a large and care- 
fully. selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign connexions 
have enabled them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are 
now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and Samples of Wines 
will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY_& SON, Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
Portman- square, London, Ww. 


ARVEY’'S SAUCE. —CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are petite requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the wel. ye label, mance 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual i al i 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey's 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive parchasers. 

Sold by all 1 respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


-LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. Laz ENBY & SON, Sole pes of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PI CKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS so long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the ponte ic against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation o' their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists 8 post free on application. 














ONEYCOMB SPONGES. — These Sponges 

re well adapted oe eo Bath, and are poe man 
to the finer kind; they are very much ‘lower in price than Zhe fine 
Smyrna _ ones. —METC. ALPE, BINGLEY & CO. 131 B, Oxford- 
street, W.. Toilet Brush (by appointment) to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 

Licts Xf Prices, with 130 Tilastrations of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Doors, and os. sent fre 


Stro1 e by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's ¢ Churchyard, London. 








ar eir Stock. They have Ten separate 
rooms, each completely fu td, with a different suite of furni- 
ture, irrespective of their general stock a in Six galleries 
and Two large ground-floor warerooms, the whole forming the 
most compioie Stock of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, London, W. 


EAL & SON, _ TOTTENHAM. COURT- 
ROAD , W. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
Fopuesess. An ILLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE, with 
Prices of 1,000 ace ‘icles of Bed-room Furniture, sent free by —_ 
on application 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS- STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


FURNITURE, nro il BEDDING | 
(Carriage free 
See our new Illustrated Furniture catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD- 
Knightsbridge 


QIELD’S PATENT 
CANDLES. 


——— FOR THE BALL ROOM, 
rmaceti, Chinese Wax, and wasteless Stearine, all 

with FIELDS PATENT ENDS. “These Candles will neither 
smoke, bend, nor gutter. Spiral Parti-Coloured Candles of all | 


shades. 
eMsold b: y all Dealers in Candles, and (s whdtennte only) by J.C. & J. 
FIELD, Patentees, Lambeth, Londo 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 
Liability by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
ae when you _ save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST | 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the aeens = at 
your own door? TEAS S of all descriptions, from 1s. 
upwards, Price-Lists post free on application at the inte cama "8 
arehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S CHURCHYARD, 
Bishopsgate. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOM- 


MIER TUCKER,” 


























fr preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

Each genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Patent,” 
and a Number, 

The ‘ Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat, or Honourable Mention given to Bedding 
any description, at the InreRNATIONAL EXnisrTion, 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most py Bedding 
Warehousemen and olsterers. and Wholesale of the Manu- 





Sootuvens, See MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
lway Terminus, London, E.C. 
ow TPS MACHINES. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have d their pre. They are 
adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and range 

rices from 5l. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 
Lock Stitch. ork alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
Fm of Work sent free by post. 

1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 

STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The > ae, for ACIDITY of , prom Ac H, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild a perient for Delicate Oniltiees. especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 

—All other entirely suy Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SOXS, the original and only —t tioners of the a 
7 omens of Painless a The prominent advantages a 
thus peep characteriz by the Lancet, the Medical Profes- 
sion, and the Press : erfect immunity from pain ; every kind 
of coucatie avoided : panecslated comfort, uti its, economy, 
durability ; a wonderfully life- appearance erably 
less than usuall charged for ordinary descriptions of artificia 
teeth.” Messrs. Lewin anmy Sone (the oldest established Eng. 
a Dentists), 30, Berners-street. Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
(0 ite Charing Cross Railway istation ), and over the Te 

















elegra; 
—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
ond or every information free. 


SELY FiV'THG | 


are respectfully cautioned against various | 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
The New Cream Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. en 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to ls. 100, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Meneguena, two 
1 m 58. ; three letters, from7e. Address Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Price-List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, Stati Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Xibume, £0 4 pest free. er 
(EstaBLisueEp 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
_) OSEEH GILLOTT at Pate a directs the 
attention of the Commercial Public, and < all who use 
pe = Pens, to the incompara’ 


ble 
ich, for Quality of Material, —4 ‘Action, 
Pity will ensure universal prefere! 











and i Great Dura- 


obtained, Retail, rg | Dealer in the World; 
| Wholesale, at the Works, Gahemcment ‘irmingham ; 91, Lm ohn- 
| street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, QUEEN-STREET, 
LONDON, E.C., General anil Fo on. Agents and W INE 
MERCHANTS, ‘beg to pocorn 4 their Patrons that they continue 
to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
on all Parts of the World. 
Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


Wwe GHT & MANSFIELD, 
| CROORATOES, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 
MAKERS. 


ms eae Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
t Portland- street, Oxford-street, W._ 


MES. Ss. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE  Gretad ben Faded Hair toits youthful colour 


uty. 
AL Leuce 
IT will | promote Taxarian ¥ a “Bala Spots. 


FALLING Hair is inmnodiately ¢ checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large Bottles, 1 orion Six Shillings. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depdt, 268, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ALTA REe. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
RALYSIS, apetmece, PAINS, and DE- 
BILITY. Agent, S Sciatica, Lumbago, C) , Neuralgia, and Liver 
Complaints, Nervous a Bpilepsy, indigestion, Functional 
Disorders, &c.--O For aining the Wem TEST 
of real VOLTA- RLECTRIC Self-an applicable CHA B 
BELTS, and Pocket S Setters, wil t 
Price m to ing to power. Combined Bands for 
peeve exhausted Vital. Energy, 30s. to40s. New Patent Self- 
restorable Chain Batteries, 3/. to 41. complete. Pamphlet post free. 














J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, Galvanic Establishment, 
| 200, REGENT-STREET, W., London. 





OUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER.— 
| Taken by Pyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 

277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Rownacrrs PEPSINE PILLS, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
GES OF THE 


L,°22* RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


For Relaxed Throats. In Bottles, ? 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
177, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


N URIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.— 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 
phlegm and preventing violent fits of Coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837— December 31, 1867.) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 


277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


PEPSINE.— ONLY SILVER MEDAL.— 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 
Globules and Lozenges 


Manufactured b 
HAMPTON-RO 
Boxes from 


43.— 


33.— 





Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
=" he ovale Tom remely for weak digestion. ath 


Noe We Botts fr 
Bo’ , from 2s. 


from 38. 





ES 6d. einer. 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





aeennrnrnnnnnnrmm 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS of the GRECO- 


RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. ROMANOFF. With an Introductory Notice by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Crown 8yo. price 78. 6d. . hee aides 
“ esses a Ve! eat interest as a careful and genuine study of manners. It contains a number of tales whic 

ds for the sonveyaines of a great amount of curious information about the Russian Church, its rites and ceremonies, and, 
incidentally, as connected and illustrated by these, the life of its members, both Priests and Laymen. These tales, as we learn from 
the Introducti * collected’ ; an oy lady, mareion, 60 _ es wae — = gegen Tay ted sae ces — 
. The term ‘collected’ is vague; some o e chapters are evidently, we should say, written ; 
ae the ‘marks of native authorship. When the narrative form does not lend itself readily to her purpose, the writer 
ispenses with it, and would, we think, have been wise in doing so more frequently. The sketch which concludes the book, the cont 

tion of the ‘ Visitation of a Russian Bishop,’ strikes us as being one of the best things in the book, both for interest and in res o! 
literary value. Altogether, the book is one which, with a fair amount of literary merit, contains a quite unusual amount of interest- 

ing matter.”—Spectator, July 18, 1868. 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD; from 








i ion to a.p. 1867 ; containing an Account of the various collections of printed Books and MSS. there preserved ; with a 
agin “Sketch of the earlier Library of the University. By W. B: MACRAY, M.A., Assistant in the Library, 
Chaplain of Magdalen and New Colleges. 8vo. price 12s. 


“Mr. M has produced a book which will be dear to all Oxford men, and to all lovers of books; a book which is a valuable 
contribution to the pies of the University, and supplies hints and aids for general history. The work could only be peonares by 
one who, for many wears, bes been intimate with the library, and has growingly regarded it with intelligent affection. ir. Macray 
shows great literary skill in his selections from vast, mixed materials, in his ability of epitomizing, and his general arrangement of 

subject.”—Imperial Review. K ; R 
thes Mr Macray tells a tale which has not been told since the time of Anthony 4 Wood, and which will be listened to with pleasure by 
all scholars and lovers of books. Mr. Edwards, in his* Memoirs of Libraries,’ gives a brief account of the library, but it is on 
an abstract of the narrative given in full by the present writer from sources available only to those who are familiar with the stores 
of the library, and habituated with their use, as well as from private a¢counts and papers.” — Bookseller. 

“Is a perfect treasury of notes on matters archeological, academical, and bibliographical, by Mr. Macray, one of the sub- 
librarians.” —Christian Remembrancer. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by R. C. Juss, M.A., 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 
Part I. The ELECTRA. 33. 6d. | Part II. The AJAX. 38. 6d. 
“ Of Mr. Jebb’s scholarly edition of the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot speak too highly. The whole Play bears evidence of the 
taste, learning, and fine scholarship of its able editor. Illustrations drawn from the literature of the Continent as well as of England, 
and the researches of the highest classical authorities, are embodied in the Notes, which are brief, clear, and always to the point.” 


“The Introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is something more than a mere scholar,—a man of real taste and feeling. His criticism 
aipon Schlegel’s remarks on the ‘ Electra’ are, we believe, new, and certainly just."— Westminster Review. _ X E : 

‘* We do not know whether the matter or the manner of this excellent commentary is deserving of the higher praise ; the skill with 
which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the one hand, the wearisome prolixity of the Germans, and on the other the isoes brevity of the 
Porsonian critics, or the versatility which has enabled him in turn to elucidate the plots, to explain the verbal difficulties, and to 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., 


Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. THIRTEEN SATIRES. 33. 6d. 
“Of Mr. Simcox’s ‘ Juyenal’ we can only speak in terms of the highest commendation, as a simple, unpretending work, admirably 
adapted to the wants of the schoolboy or of a college passman. It is clear, concise, and scrupulously honest, in shirking no real difficulty. 
The pointed, my peepee hits of the satiris gre pearamhove well bevught vuly aud tue Netes really are what they profess to be, 


- i mee of the twesits —di view. A ‘ 7 
explooeteey te @ besa and enjoyable edition of one of our favourite classics.”—Spectator. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by W. C. Grey, 


M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Classical Lecturer at Queen’s College. Crown 8yo. 
art I. The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s. | Part II. The CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 

** The notes, not too lengthy and confused, but well and judiciously selected, which are to be found in every page, add considerably 
to the value of this Edition, which we may safely predict will soon be an established favourite, not only amongst sc oolmasters, but at 
the Universities. The volume before us contains the first part of an Edition of Aristophanes, which comprises the ‘Acharnians’,and 

e * Knights,’ the one first in order, and the other the most famous of the plays of the great Athenian satirist.”— Churchman. 

“Mr. Green has discharged his part of the work with uncommon skill and ability. The Notes show a thorough study of the two 
Plays, an independent judgment in the interpretation of the poet, and a wealth of illustration, from which the Editor draws whenever 
it is necessary.”—Museum. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited by Cuartss Biee, M.A., 


late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 
Books I. and II., with Introductions, 6s. 

‘“* We need hardly say that these books are carefully edited ; the reputation of the editor is an assurance on this point. If the rest 
of the history is edited with equal care, it must become the standard book for school and college purposes.”—John Bull. 

“Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts of the life of Thucydides. Mr. Bigg then passes to an examination into the date at which 
Thucydides wrote ; and in the third section he expatiates on some ch teristics of Thucydides. These essays are remarkably well 
written, are judicious in their opinions, and are caloulated to give the student much insight into the work of Thucydides, and its rela- 
tion to his own times, and to the works of subsequent historians.”—The Museum. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. Edited by G. H. 


HESLOP, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees. Crown 8vo. 
The PHILIPPICS and the OLYNTHIACS, 4s. 6d. 

** Lastly, we must call attention to new editions of various classics, in the excellent ‘ Catena Classicorum’ series. The reputation 
and = standing of the editors are the best guarantees for the accuracy and scholarship of the notes.”— Westminster Review. 

** The notes are thoroughly good, so far as they go. Mr. Heslop has carefully digested the best foreign commentaries, and his notes 
are for the most part judicious extracts from them.”—7he Museum. 

“* The annotations are scarcely less to neuded for the ion of superfluous matter than for the excellence of what is sup- 
fae A Lag? ote works are not quoted, but simply referred to, and information which ought to have been previously acquired is 
omitted.”—Atheneu: 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By Sasine 


BARING-GOULD, A Author of ‘ Post-Medisval Preachers,’ &c. First Series, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 78. 6d.—SEcoND 


Series, crown 8yo. 98. 

“These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers ; the lovers of legends pro r, the curious in 
popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Monbodtoan theories ; and if, in the chapters on Tell and Gellert, we are a little 
struck with the close following of Dasent’s track, in his Preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned that there are chapters—e. g., 
those on the Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, and deserve the praise of inde- 
pendent research.”— rterly Review. 


THOUGHTS on MEN and THINGS. A Series of Essays. 
By ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. price 38. 6d. 


oe venmne Be all lovers of gunteh Samet and bog =e pm pe Weehninater Review. droll fth > 
“Clever satires upon the present state of society, full of wit an umour, and rich in the drollery of expo of the many absur- 
dities which rule the ‘camp, court, and grove.’”—Beil’s Weekly Socom’. siadiaaiiaiabia i 

*; Lively reading, and there is no lack of sound earnest under its light satire.”—Hxaminer. 

“‘ This 1s one of the cleverest and most readable collections of essays that we have seen for a long time, full of a rich vein of humour 
and the most pungent sarcasm.”—Nonconformist. 

“In all the Essays there is a fair amount of archness and sharp hitting.”—Atheneum. 

















NEWMAN'S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL ang 
PLAIN SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, 
sex. ‘rom the Text of the last Editions published dy 

Messrs. Rivington. Crown 8vo. In Eight Monthly Volumes, 

(Vols. I., II. and III. just publighed, 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD ww 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; 


the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HENRY PARRY 


. each, 


IDDON, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salis. 
bury. nd Edition. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
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